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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— a 
HE great French Election, the most important in its 
possible results of our time, comes off to-morrow, and 
as yet there is no disturbance whatever in France. On the 
contrary, there is unusual quietude, cities like Marseilles, for 
example, displaying a profound external indifference as to the 
result. Southerners who have made up their minds are apt to 
put on that air. The total number of electors just exceeds 
ten millions, and it is expected that eight millions will vote, 
though the first ballot may not be so large, the waverers 
waiting to see which side is the stronger, and voting only on 
the decisive second ballot of October 6th. There are 1,929 
candidates standing for the 576 seats, of whom 317 will contest 
the 42 seats for Paris and the Department of the Seine. No 
less than 127 members have retired without a contest, and 
there is a general impression that the number of unknown 
men returned will be unprecedented. It is observed, too, that 
the election being by scrutin arrondissement, instead of 
scrutin de liste, the number of journalists and barristers who 
present themselves is very small, and that of nonentities, or 
rather unknown quantities, very large. No one professes to 
predict the broad result ; but it is reported that M. Jules Simon, 
a Republican of immense experience, shakes his head, and 
fears a Boulangist victory, which, again, the great financiers, 
who are directly interested, disbelieve in. None of the 
addresses as yet published are very original, though M. Jules 
Ferry, in his, predicts civil war as a result of a Boulangist 
success, and M. Carnot has not issued his expected proclama- 
tion. It should be noted that an unusual number of absten- 
tions will tend to the profit of the more furious party, which 
is certain not to abstain. The result of a few elections will be 
known in London on Monday, but the majority not until 
Tuesday afternoon, a delay due to certain formalities of 
verification. 


Bitter discussion is going on in the Austrian Empire as to 
the propriety of the Emperor being crowned King of Bohemia. 
This would be Home-rule for Bohemia, as the separate king- 
dom must have a separate Parliament and a Ministry of its 
own. The Hungarians say that the change would dissolve 
their compact with the cis-Leithan Monarchy, on which the 
present Constitution rests; and the Germans, who form two- 
fifths of the population of Bohemia, are furiously opposed to 
the change, which would, in fact, resolve the Empire into a 
Federal Monarchy with the Crown for sole nexus, and the 
Emperor therefore the only common authority. It does not 
appear that the Emperor, though he has always been willing 
to be crowned at Prague, has any present idea of reviving the 
question, which has sprung up because Count Taaffe has 
admitted an advocate of Home-rule into his Cabinet. The 
German opposition will probably be fatal for the present, but 
the hopes excited will greatly intensify Czech particularism. 
Geography is heavily against the patriots, as Bohemia is 





geographically an enclave among German States, which do 
not intend to tolerate an independent Slav Kingdom in their 
midst. 


The Times correspondent at Vienna states that negotiations 
are proceeding for an alliance between Servia and Montenegro, 
such as preceded the Turkish War in 1876. The object of the 
Russian Government in promoting this alliance is, it is 
believed in the Balkans, to employ the two Powers for an 
attack on Bulgaria, which, if successful, would break down 
the resistance of Sofia to Russian plans. So serious is 
Bulgarian belief in this scheme, that the Premier, M. Stam- 
bouloff, recently asked the Ottoman Commissioner at Sofia 
whether Bulgaria might rely, if attacked, even by Russia, on 
the assistance of the Ottoman Army, now reorganised under 
a German Chief of the Staff. The reply, after a consultation 
with Constantinople, was in the affirmative, and as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, is of the last importance. It makes of 
Bulgaria a strong State for military purposes, lying right 
across the Russian road to Constantinople. It is probably a 
perception of the meaning of these facts which has induced 
alarmists to multiply rumours of an approaching coup de mazi 
against Armenia. That might be possible if the French elec- 
tions went in favour of the Republic; but it would mean that 
the Czar had, for the time, given up all idea of interference in 
the West. 


At the annual conference of the National Liberal Union, 
held at Huddersfield on Tuesday, Lord Selborne made « 
speech which, if it contained nothing very new, was full of 
the good sense and moderation which the public always 
expects from the clear-headed and conscientious lawyer who 
conferred so much moral weight and authority on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s two great Administrations. To begin with, Lord 
Selborne quoted from a pamphlet by Mr. T. W. Russell some 
striking statistics as to the improvement which has taken 
place in Ireland under the present Government. In 1880, 
the agrarian crimes numbered 2,584; in 1888, only 660. 
On August 31st, 1887, just after the passing of the Crimes 
Act, there were 4,556 boycotted persons in Ireland; at 
the end of last year, there were but 712. In 1880, there 
were 946 evictions; last year, only 773, the majority of 
these being due to the “ Plan of Campaign.” Though in- 
clined with Mr. Bright to doubt the wisdom of wholesale 
purchase, Lord Selborne is evidently prepared to leave the 
matter to the Ministry, who really know the facts, and 
who will probabably decide for a thoroughgoing scheme 
of expropriation. The wiser heads in Ireland are struck by 
the discontent that has arisen among the tenants who have 
not been able to purchase under the Ashbourne Act. To see his 
neighbours helped to the freehold, and a reduction of 4s. in the 
pound made in the rent at the same time, is more than a yearly 
occupier can stand without grumbling. Partial purchase is 
too apparently unjust to be practicable. 

In the evening of the same day Mr. Chamberlain addressed 
a great popular gathering in the Huddersfield Town Hall, 
The backbone of his speech was an appeal, not to the followers 
of Mr. Labouchere, who are “mere mischief-makers,” or of 
Mr. Parnell, who are “ rootedly hostile to this country,” but 
to the “moderate Gladstonians,” to consider whether the 
Unionist remedial policy is not “in every important point a 
policy which they were advocating until three years ago? 
They supported it then, why should they not support it now ?” 
After all, Home-rule is only one kind of machinery for 
effecting certain reforms in Ireland. The very first things 
the Dublin Parliament would deal with would be the 
land question, local government, education, and the fostering 
and promotion of the material and industrial resources 





of Ireland. But if it would be right for an Irish Parlia- 
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ment to do these things, why is it wrong for an Imperial 
Parliament to undertake them? Let these matters, then, on 
which there is a general agreement among all moderate men, 
be carried through first, and then, if any one still desires a 
separate Parliament for Ireland, hostilities can be resumed on 
the old lines. With the speech as a whole we have dealt else- 
where, and can only notice here that, though it will not effect 
any actual conversions, it will not make the heavy task of 
dragging the Moderates after him any easier for Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a second speech at Huddersfield on 
Wednesday, remarkable for the heartiness with which he 
endorsed Lord Hartington’s expression of belief that the 
Unionists and Conservatives must ultimately be fused into a 
National Party, organised not only to retain Ireland within 
the Kingdom, but to defeat the “inconceivable political 
heresies,” such as the righteousness of resistance to law, into 
which the disorganised Liberal Party is “blossoming out.” 
Mr. Chamberlain admitted that even to save the Empire he 
could not call himself a Tory, nor would the Tories call them- 
selves Liberals; but they could find a new name for a new 
and “national” party. The idea evidently is, when the new 
party is formed, to call its members “ Nationals ;” but we 
doubt if the word will go down with the rank and file. It is 
discredited by Irish associations. The proper word would 
be “Whigs;” but as the world has agreed on an absurd 
dislike for a name illustrious all through our modern 
history, why should we not adhere to the word forced 
on us by circumstances, and already a word to boast of— 
viz., “ Unionists”? Mr. Chamberlain was strong on- the 
difficulty we should find in reconquering Ireland after her 
Parliament had armed her people, and quoted the instance of 
the Transvaal; but he abstained from mentioning that Ireland 
might be assisted both by Americaand France. That prudent 
reticence rather impaired his argument, for when the Colonies 
revolted we had not within them a million of devoted allies 
as we have in Ulster, nor could we apply to America as we 
could to Ireland a strict blockade, lasting, if necessary, two 
or three years. 


The Dock Directors gave way on Friday week, accepting 
the men’s terms of pay, 6d. an hour for day work and 8d. an 
hour for overtime, from November 4th. Work recommenced 
on Monday; but very few hands were at first required, and the 
angry expectants in some instances vented their exasperation 
on the “blacklegs,” or men who had taken their places for a 
time. The labourers of the Royal Albert Dock, in particular, 
assaulted the men they found within the gates, and when 
separated from them by the police, threatened to strike again 
if their rivals were not dismissed. They were reminded of the 
clear engagement entered into by their representatives, that 
“all labourers who have been at work during the strike shall 
be unmolested,” and as more work was offered, the disposition 
to riot gradually died away, except among the loafers, who 
are disappointed that the strike has terminated, and with 
it the distribution of relief. It seems certain that the 
great body of labourers are glad to return to work, 
and that the rioting is exaggerated because it has occurred 
in London. <A similar scene happens after every great 
strike in ‘the North, and usually ends in the best of 
the “blacklegs ” being admitted into the men’s Unions, 
and the worst of them being, very unfairly, dropped by both 
parties. No loss of life occurred during the fisticuffs of 
Monday, and Mr. Munro altogether denies that the police 
protection was inadequate. We do not see the expediency of 
raising such occurrences into importance by hot newspaper 
discussion, or of denying the good faith of thousands because 
some of their tempers are bad. 


The account of the present condition of the Transvaal 
given in Thursday’s Times, shows the complete change that 
has come over that country since the opening of the gold-mines. 
Ten years ago the Boer Republic was a community as primitive 
as that of the Grisons before the tourists invaded its solitudes. 
Now the State over which President Paul Kriiger presides is 
far more like a territory out West that has just begun to boom. 
At present the Boers only number 50,000, while the popula- 
tion of those who are legally foreigners is 100,000, of whom 
two-thirds are Englishmen. These are, however, too busy 
mining to care about who “runs” the Government, and we 


Saxon majority, which is not only not self-coy 
in law is the alien subject of a handful of 
The men of Dutch descent monopolise the suffrage 

_exclude all but themselves from office. Of course, sb 
of things cannot last. Hither an attempt to interfere with 
railway enterprise, or a continued refusal of the vote, will 
bring about a catastrophe, and then we shall see the wine 
quietly pass into the hands of the English. After al] mi 
people generally win in the end. Where the soldier fails the 
emigrant succeeds. . 


erning, but 
Afrikanders. 


Lancashire is seriously disturbed by a “corner” in “iin 
A Jew speculator in Liverpool, aided by some active brokers, 
has contracted for all the cotton to arrive, and in ‘. few 
weeks will be owner of the whole of the staple available in 
England. He has already raised the price a penny a pound 
and may go much further unless the manufacturers can tide 
over the interval till the arrival of the new crop. They desire 
therefore, to work half-time, and even to stop for a fortnight, 
so as, if possible, to “ break the corner,” or at least greatly 
diminish the consumption. The operation is, however, ex. 
ceedingly difficult, as it irritates the workmen, who suspect that 
manufacturers are anxious to clear off stocks, and the smaller 
joint-stock mills are unwilling to take part in it. Would it 
not be possible in future for the large millowners to form a 
Syndicate of Cotton-Buyers, with contracts covering the 
dangerous months? We should have thought that would haye 
paid, and they could then, by letting stocks loose, send any 
cornerer into the Gazetie. We hear that a “comer” is 
going on in quinine, and expect one from day to day in Turkey 
rhubarb, which would almost justify an Act of Attainder. 
Some day or other these speculators will lay their hands on 
something that men will not forego, and then they will have 
a very rough quarter-of-an-hour. As it is, they had better 
not murder too many people by regrating necessary drugs. 


The Government of India has settled the Crawford affair 
by a reasonable compromise. The Government of Bombay 
had promised immunity to such native officials as gave 
evidence, but when they accused themselves of giving bribes, 
the Supreme Court pointed out that they had become by 
Statute, as well as by natural equity, incapable of retain- 
ing office. The Government at home felt that it was 
impossible to keep the pledge, yet impossible to break 
it, and therefore directed the following Act to be passed :— 
All who gave evidence are exempted from legal pro- 
ceedings, all who voluntarily offered bribes are dismissed 
with full pecuniary compensation, but all from whom bribes 
were demanded are pardoned as not being in reality free 
agents. The arrangement is fair as well as adroit, and quite 
unavoidable besides, but we should say it would greatly in- 
crease the difficulty of getting evidence in future. We dislike 
all pledges of the kind on principle, and when they are given 
they ought to be limited to “ exemption from legal consequences 
and pecuniary loss.” Lord Lansdowne, in introducing the 
Bill, took occasion to praise Lord Reay, the Governor of 
Bombay, for his courage and singleness of purpose. 


There is one place in the world, apparently, where mur- 
derous Secret Societies meet with a short-shrift. Thirty years 
ago the Chinese Secret Societies of Sarawak nearly destroyed 
Rajah Brooke, and compelled him to appeal to the Dyak 
population and stamp them out. Since then it has been 
death to belong to such a Society, and on August 12th twenty- 
three Chinamen were convicted of the offence. They were 
patiently tried before a mixed Commission of four Europeans, 
four Malays, and four Chinese, and were found guilty in 
different degrees. The Rajah sentenced the six leaders to be 
shot on the following morning, and cleven prominent agents 
to be flogged and imprisoned during pleasure, but pardoned 
the simple members of the Society. The death-sentences 
were carried out to the letter, and it is believed that the Asso- 
ciations will again for some years hide their heads. The 
Chinese are incurably addicted to these combinations, which 
in Singapore make life almost impossible for their enemies. 
Their proceedings there so deeply impressed Lord Dalhousie, 
the very reverse of a weak ruler, that he declared to the 
writer his serious doubt whether Christians could govern 
Chinamen. We succeed more or less in Hong-Kong; but we 





have, therefore, the absolutely unique spectacle of an Anglo- 





suspect that we wink at a great deal too much. 
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Lord Dufferin, in an eloquent speech at Belfast, made ata 

‘ et given him on Thursday, took occasion to point out 
pigeon impartiality with which the Empire bestowed its 

atronage. At this moment, India was governed by 
P Irishman, Lord Lansdowne; another Irishman, Lord 
Ceaientiat Celt of Celts though his name is Norman, 
governs the thirty millions of Madras ; Sir F. Roberts, from 
Waterford, commands the Indian Army; Sir David Barbour, 
of Belfast, is Indian Chancellor of the Exchequer; and Sir 
George White, the able officer who pacified Burmah, and now, 
at Quetta, holds the Indian ‘gate, is a man from Antrim. He 
dow the deduction that the Empire could not get on without 
Trishmen ; but the other one, that Irishmen benefit immensely 
by the Empire, is at least as true. Yet all these careers are, 
mn the eyes of Trishmen, worthless compared with careers in 
their own country, which are as open as careers abroad. The 
truth on that branch of the subject is, we suppose, that the 
agitators want careers in which they can succeed by stress of 
popular favour and skill in Parliamentary debate. Their thirst 
isnaturalin them; but why all other Irishmen should be ready 
to make sacrifices to slake it, is not easily comprehensible. 


The Circuit Court of the United States at San Francisco 
has decided that Marshal Nagle, who shot Mr. Terry for 
striking Judge Field, was legally justified in his act, the Judge 
whom he was appointed to protect being legally, even when on 
his travels, “the Court itself in Session.” The decision is, of 
course, influenced by the desire to prevent the terrorising of the 
Judges, Terry’s complaint against his enemy being avowedly 
that he had decided against him. It appears, moreover, from the 
evidence, that Marshal Nagle did not shoot to prevent further 
insult to the United States Judge, but to save his life. He 
was aware that Terry had sworn to kill the Judge, and had 
killed other men, and he expected the blow, which was a 
furious one, to be repeated with fatal effect. There could be 
no doubt, under such circumstances, of Judge Field’s right to 
defend himself with firearms, and the only question is, whether 
an officer of police, specixlly deputed for the purpose, had an 
equal right. Nagle has been discharged, and will probably 
be shot by Terry’s friends. 


The speech delivered by Professor Flower on Saturday last 
asareply to the address of the Newcastle Trades’ Council, 
contained an interesting defence of the naturalist, who 
Professor Huxley once declared was looked on by the world 
at large as “a dirty man poking about the seashore with a 


* netin one hand and a bottle in the other.” Yet the naturalist 


has produced effects upon our modes of thinking of the most 
momentous kind. “It is a law in nature that there should be 
a certain amount of individual differences or variations in the 
different animals and plants, and that the progress from the 
lower to the higher forms of animals and plants has been due 
to the opportunity of those individuals who are a little superior 
in some respects to their fellows of asserting that superiority, 
of continuing to live, and of propagating as an inheritance 
that superiority.” This law is applicable to our social life. 
“The lesson of it is this, that there is always a certain amount 
of variability, that there is no such thing as equality—equality 
in powers of work, equality in powers of endurance, or equality 
in the powers of men for doing great things in the world; and 
that progress depends on giving full liberty to that superiority, 
wherever it asserts itself,—on its having full fling.” If this 
law did not exist at all, we should be “slimy polyps” at the 
bottom of the sea; or if it were only applicable to the animals, 
then mere flint-chipping savages. The prevalence of the 
universal law was clearly put, but it was hardly necessary to 
remind working men of its application. All foremen, and not 
a few masters, are living examples of the survival of the fittest. 

The Rev. W. Moore Ede, Rector of Gateshead, read a paper 
on “ Insurance” on Tuesday, before the British Association, 
which contains some facts of interest. He declared that an 
annuity of 5s.a week, payable from sixty-five years of age, 
can be purchased by the payment from the age of twenty-one 
of 3d. a week, or by the payment down of £6 10s. If those 
figures are right, they are important, because they involve 
these satisfactory results,—A payment of £13 down at twenty- 
one will secure any family from starvation at sixty-five, with- 
out entrance into a workhouse. Thirteen pounds is as much 
beyond a labourer’s reach as £13,000; but suppose the State 
lends it, and receives from him 5 per cent., or 133. a year, or 














3d. a week, payable through the employer. That would just 
pay the interest at 3 per cent., and extinguish the debt, the 
advantage being that while a subscription might not be 
recoverable, a debt would be. Our people are hardly 
civilised enough yet for the system, deferred annuities 
being beyond the range of the imaginations even of railway 
servants, as was shown in a recent case; but it is a great 
thing to know that the figures are not impossibly big, 
and that a good pension for old age—viz.,a pound a week 
from sixty-five—could be purchased for sixpence a week from 
twenty. In fact, a shilling a week paid through the working 
life, would buy everything,—sick fund, involuntary idleness 
fund, and pension. 


The account of the Forth Bridge given at the working men’s 
meeting of the British Association last Saturday evening is 
very striking. In effect, the engineers have stretched six 
horizontal Eiffel towers, at a height of 370 ft. above high- 
water mark, across the estuary, and have yet made their 
structure capable of supporting, not only its own weight, but 
that of five of our largest ironclads, were they to be hung from 
its girders. The problem presented to the builders of the bridge 
was the spanning of a space a mile-and-a-half broad. The water 
was too deep to allow the sinking of piers, and so the only 
plan possible was to utilise a rocky island in the middle 
of the Forth. Two great cantilevers, or brackets, 700 ft. 
long, were pushed out from each side of the space to be 
spanned, and then connected by a steel girder 350ft. long. 
The weight of the metal employed is 50,000 tons, and yet the 
structure may be depended upon to carry an additional weight 
of over 14,000 tons, while three-times the fury of the worst 
storm ever recorded can break upon the bridge without the 
slightest danger. The work is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest feat of engineering ever per- 
formed. Oddly enough, the cantilever principle of construe- 
tion, though it has long been in use in China, was never 
employed in Europe or America till the publication of the 
designs for the Forth Bridge. It is likely, however, to become 
common enough in the future. 


On Friday, September 15th, Mr. Paul Du Chaillu tried to 
persuade the British Association that our ancestors were not 
Saxons but Scandinavians, and that we have, therefore, no 
right to regard ourselves as one of the Teutonic races. His 
arguments are too hazy to summarise easily, but the chief one 
seems to run something like this :—Britain could only have 
been conquered by a maritime people. The Vikings were a 
maritime people, therefore the Vikings conquered our island 
andare our ancestors. This line of reasoning was further sup- 
ported by the statement that the inhabitants of the districts 
from which the conquerors of Britain are usually supposed to 
have come are described by Roman writers as not being a sea- 
faring race. Of course, Mr. Du Chaillu’s theory, though a 
pleasant one—the Vikings are a more romantic stock than 
those whom Carlyle delighted to call the “ pot-bellied ” Anglo- 
Saxons—is utterly untenable. Our language and place-names 
alone afford a complete refutation of his theories. In Yorkshire, 
and, indeed, all over England, there is doubtless plenty of 
Danish blood to be found, but that the bulk of our population 
is Teutonic in origin is beyond all question. 





Sir Edward Watkin, says the Paris correspondent of the 
Standard, has, on behalf of the Metropolitan Railway Company, 
offered the manager of the Water-Railway a piece of ground 
near London on which to lay down a line two miles in 
length. We shall, therefore, soon have an opportunity to try 
what, if the accounts are true, must be the very poetry 
of motion. The carriages run on skates or slides, but 
between the slide and the rail is forced a film of water 
which prevents all jolting. bumping, and shaking, and, in 
fact, makes the carriages skim along as a boat does on the sea. 
Then, too, the pace is a hundred miles an hour. If the new 
railway is really practicable for long distances, all England 
will be a suburb of London, and Surrey will be saved from 
becoming a chess-board, covered with what the auctioneers 
call “ villa residences standing in their own three acres and a 
half of park-like grounds.” A hundred miles an hour would 
make Bath as accessible as Brighton is now, while Manchester 
could be reached in an hour and fifty minutes. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 96% to 97, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GREAT FRENCH ELECTION. 


| ation our next issue appears the great French 

election, upon which so much depends in the imme- 
diate future, will have come and gone, and Europe will 
know in a general way whether France is or is not to be 
a centre of disturbance. There will, no doubt, be many 
second ballots; but second ballots tend, as a rule, to the 
advantage of the stronger side; and, unless there should 
be an approach to a tie, an unusual event in French 
politics, the result will by Wednesday be tolerably clear. 
The ablest Frenchmen are uncertain as to that result, and 
it is folly for any foreigner to attempt to predict it; we 
can only say with safety that as yet the confidence of the 
Republicans appears to be a little overweening. We should 
not, if we were they, like this strange torpor on the eve of 
such an event. They rely too much upon M. Constans, who 
will hardly dare to stuff the ballot-boxes, and who cannot in 
any other way seriously affect the returns. They have 
themselves given up their talk about the Exhibition, for they 
now admit that they will lose Paris, and it is Paris which 
the Exhibition is supposed to have enriched, and there- 
fore conciliated. They are compelled, therefore, to denounce 
dictatorships, which is waste of power, as the question at 
issue is between Parliamentarism and personal govern- 
ment, and to scold at General Boulanger, who has been 
used as a standard by men quite as well aware as they 
are of his personal defects. The best hope of the 
Republicans is the reluctance of the peasantry to commence 
another Revolution, and their gravest cause of apprehen- 
sion the wide diffusion of the belief that the men they 
favour and follow are incurably corrupt. That scene in 
M. Floquet’s electoral meeting, when two of his chosen 
speakers were silenced by charges of personal corruption, 
and compelled to leave the hall, was singularly significant. 
The peasants are penetrated with the idea that the ex- 
travagant expenditure, of which they are fully conscious, is 
due to direct pillage ; while the Parisians have been fed for 
two years with a long succession of scandalous reports, 
which represent every leading Republican, except M. 
Carnot, as having grown suddenly rich by misusing his 
official opportunities. Which of these two feelings is the 
stronger it is impossible to say; but it is on their com- 
parative strength that the verdict of the silent masses will 
to-morrow in great measure turn. 

The ballot keeps its secret well, and it is more useful to 
consider what the immediate result of a popular decision 
against the Government would be. M. Jules Ferry says 
the effect would be immediate Civil War, and M. Jules 
Ferry is the strongest statesman in France ; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that in so speaking he is not addressing the 
gallery. Where is the Civil War to come from? The 
reorganised Army, with its vast numbers, its revived 
discipline, and its possession of all fortresses, holds 
France in a grip which is practically irresistible. No 
city, not even Paris, could keep up an insurrection for 
twelve hours, and the country districts are as powerless as 
if they were occupied by Germans. The people cannot 
rise against the Army, and the Army will not divide. It 
never has divided since the First Revolution, and there is 
not a particle of evidence that it will not obey the verdict 
of the people. The soldiers are the children of the voters, 
and their officers, though fretful with the Republic, which 
they think too tame, are not Spaniards, to make a Revolu- 
tion on their own account. They will obey the Minister of 
War, and unless he sanctions a coup d’état against the 
decision of Universal Suffrage, there will be no manifesta- 
tion of military strength. M. de Freycinet is not the 
man even to think of striking such a blow, and if 
he did, the result would be, not a Civil War, but a 
dictatorship of some favourite General. There no longer 
exists in France a force which can resist the Army; and 
the policy of the Army is to obey the law, whatever the 
consequences may be. The law confides ultimate power to 
the Assembly ; and while the Army will obey the Chambers 
when organised, the people must. We look upon,that 
threat of Civil War as a flash of rhetoric, and expect to see 
the old Government or the new one—M. Carnot or General 
Boulanger—installed in power without a shot being fired. 

Nor can we attach more importance to the argument 
which the Times’ correspondent so incessantly repeats, that 
the Senate will prove a rock upon which the Revolution will 
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break. The impact of a verdict given b i 

even rocks ; and this one has no ht to oe ey 
quite true, and very remarkable, that Gambetta’s a he = 
has proved correct, and that the Senate is “the Fink, 1 
the Republic,” the majority of its members bein a 
earnest devotees of that form of government thet re 
recently condemned General Boulanger to imprisonment ud 
life, for plotting to overthrow it. It is also true that its 
legal position, if it chooses to be independent, is sincul 4 
strong, as the Senators have the right to ni = 
summon the Constituent Assembly; and the right if 
they do summon it, to sit and vote in it en masege - ir th 

power, if they agree with President Carnot, to order co . 
tinuous dissolutions of the Chamber until they get one . 
their mind. Those powers, however, are very like the 
power of our own House of Lords to arrest all legislation 

even the Appropriation Act, or to compel a dissolution 
just after a General Election,—they are magnificent pre 

rogatives, if it were only possible to exercise them. mh 
Senate has no moral foothold except the idea that, like the 
Chamber, it represents France; and what is the value of that 
when the electors of France have just solemnly decided 
—as on the hypothesis of the Opposition gaining a majority 
they would have decided—that it does not? The Senators 
know perfectly well that in such a contingency the victors 
will not shrink from insisting on the fruits of their victory, 
and that the choice for them lies between acquiescence and 
Revolution. They are not men who want Revolution, but 

men who desire order and a peaceful reign of law. Many 
of them are rich, a majority are elderly, and all, with the 
exception of a few fanatics like M. Tolain, are more afraid 
of anarchy than of any conceivable form of repressive 
government. They may try to make terms for themselves 

such as a continued existence with restricted powers; but 
once satisfied that a national verdict has been delivered, they 
will abstain from resisting it, and so will President Carnot. 
The losses of the President will be much greater than those 
of the Senate, and his powers are at least as formidable; but 

he is as liable as M. Grévy to “ dismissal,” —that is, toa 
forced resignation,—and he has no strength whatever out- 
side the law. He is not a General, there is no party in the 
State which follows his lead, and, though he is respected for 
his integrity, he is not a necessary statesman. The impact 

of the vote will be all the greater because the single issue 

before the electors is contained in the word “ Revision ;” 
and if the verdict is ‘“ Yes,”’ Revision there will be, the 
legal obstacles in the way melting like iron before sufficient 

heat. We believe that verdict to be absolutely doubtful, 
with a balance of probability in favour of that which 
exists ; but if it should be Boulangist, the Boulangists 
will be supreme within a month, and M. Naquet will be 
the guiding brain of France. 


It may be fancied, as we have so often had to argue 
with the anti-Boulangists, that we wish Boulangism to 
triumph ; but that is by no means the case. The Republic 
has disappointed us, especially by its disposition to perse- 
cute and to treat belief in the supernatural as an offence 
against the State, and we have the English dislike of 
senseless financial extravagance. We are inclined, too, to 
believe, if the whole truth is to be spoken, that there is a 
foundation for the charges of peculation, and that too 
many of the Republican party in France, as in America, 
legislate and administer with a keen eye to their own 
material interests. It is difficult to believe in the stain- 
less probity of men who, inheriting nothing and earning 
nothing, at once grow rich in office. But the Republic 
is a form of government under which all these evils may 
be cured ; and if the people would but do their duty, and 
reject the talking rascals who offer themselves for 
election, we should prefer the Republic to any of its 
alternatives. There is nothing in the history of Boulangism 
which suggests financial purity, and though it would pro- 
bably leave the Church alone, it would do so in consequence 
of a bargain not wholly to the Church’s credit. The pro- 
mised “ consideration” for clerical support must be the 
revival of the Temporal Power. We greatly fear, too, that un- 
known quantity, the foreign policy of General Boulanger, and 
think it may turn out specially unfavourable to this country, 
as well as threatening to the peace of Europe. Our bias, 
therefore, if anything, is against him; but the duty of 
journalists is to discuss facts as they are, and that is not 
to be done by assuming in the face of evidence that the 
internal coalition against the French Republic has no 
chance. It has a very excellent chance, unless the 
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a ‘ser than they usually are when, after 
a hen the cycle bo sae for revolution, 
ae. that they will improve the means they have, and 
te A sail once more in quest of a land where all material 
ee go well, and everybody is virtuous, and religion is 


unknown. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 


nt ever killed error or convinced an opponent, 

¥ ae Thanheslsia’s speech would have knocked the 
pottom out of that elaborate structure of sophistry and 
muddleheadedness which we term Home-rule. Unfor- 
tunately, political battles are not won by the party that 
has the most reason on its side, and the dilemma in which 
the most eloquent of the Liberal Unionists placed his 
opponents will not directly influence a siugle vote. Indeed, 
those Gladstonians who read and master its triumphal 
series of inductions, instead of abandoning a position 
which has been so incontrovertibly proved untenable, will 
only be rendered still more vehement in their antagonism 
t¢ the Unionist cause. To be shown with cruel pre- 
cision that they are devoting every intellectual faculty 
they possess merely to support a paradox, does not 
tend to make men amenable to argument, but to pro- 
duce a deadly stubbornness which is as hard to beat down 
as the wildest enthusiasm of the zealot. If, then, we 
mistake not, the moderate Gladstonian who reads Mr. 

Chamberlain’s appeal will simply harden his heart and 

resolve that, if he cannot answer his enemy, at least he will 

do his best to smash him at the polls. It must not be 
supposed, however, that because the speech will not catch 
votes or persuade the Moderates to come over to our 
side, it will not, therefore, be of very great service to the 
cause of the Union. For strengthening the position of 
those who are opposed to Home-rule, it is impossible to 
imagine any public utterance more efficacious. Though 
it may not gain over the enemy, it will keep alive 
the true faith in hundreds of Unionists, and deprive the 
weak-minded among them of any excuse for doubting 
the strength of their position. The Gladstonians are 
never tired of assuring us that the foundations of our 
opinions rest upon the sand, and that the flowing tide is 
certain to wash them away. Mr. Chamberlain has per- 
formed the useful task of publicly testing their strength, and 
of exhibiting the fact that the Unionist case is set upon the 
rock, and cannot be dislodged while reason and common- 
sense are the ultimate guides of human conduct. In the 
controversy which is raging round the question of Home- 
rule, the danger to which the Unionists have always been 
liable is that caused by a sudden reaction. As long as he 
had the hard, plain, tangible fact of Irish lawlessness 
before him, the ordinary elector found no difficulty in 
declaring that order must be restored. Now, however, that 
the reign of law has been established in Ireland, there is a 
tendency among a certain class of minds to be fascinated by 
the glittering fictions and sophistries that are everywhere 
promulgated by the Gladstonians. Ignoring the contradic- 
tions that underlie the Home-rule creed, men are tempted to 
listen to such pleasant and delusive phrases as “ the union 
of hearts,” “the possibility of granting Ireland’s demands 
without infringing’ Imperial unity,” and “the abolition of 
tyranny and oppression in the sister-Kingdom.” To make 
Ireland contented, happy, and prosperous, and every Irish- 
man a loving brother instead of a bitter enemy, and to 
indulge so wholesome and worthy a sentiment as that of 
nationality without injuring the Union, by the simple 
process of passing an Act of Parliament, is naturally 
enough a delightful prospect, and it is this prospect which 
the Gladstonian holds out to his countrymen. To prevent 
Unionists inclined, for the moment, to political optimism, 
from falling into such errors is, then, a work of the first 
importance, and this work Mr. Chamberlain accomplished 
in his Huddersfield speech in a way which no other living 
statesman could have surpassed. 

To begin with, Mr. Chamberlain showed that the main- 
tenance of the Union is in no sense a negation of the 
principle that Ireland shall be governed according to Irish 
ideas. The Parliament at Westminster is prepared to deal 
with the very questions which it is admitted that an Irish 
Legislature would take up the moment it was established 
at Dublin, and to deal with them in the largest and 
most generous spirit. More important, however, than 
this disproof of the assertion that Ireland could only 
be done justice to in Dublin, was Mr. Chamberlain’s 


admirably clear analysis of the present position of the 
Gladstonians in regard to Home-rule. What, he asked, 
do they mean by Home-rule? As an answer, the speaker 
suggested what we suppose would be everywhere admitted 
a very fair definition,—* A separate Parliament in Dublin, 
with an Executive dependent upon it having the manage- 
ment of exclusively Irish affairs.” This, however, may 
mean anything from a big Vestry to a great National 
Assembly co-ordinate with the Imperial Parliament. But 
since Mr. Morley expressed his indignation at those 
who desired to mock Ireland by giving her “the power 
to elect her own parish beadle,” or to choose a body 
with the functions of a Burial Board, we may assume that 
the first alternative is not that which would be accepted by 
the Gladstonians or the Parnellites. Let us suppose, then, 
that the Assembly would be a Parliament in fact as well 
as in name—a not unreasonable assumption, since it is to 
imply the recognition of a separate nationality. What 
then, it must next be asked, does such a recognition of a 
separate nationality mean? The answer can best be given 
in the words of Mr. Chamberlain :—“ A separate nation has 
rights,—has rights which are well understood, which are 
described in text-books, which everybody knows to exist in a 
nation. It has the right to choose its own form of govern- 
ment ; it has the right not only to make its own laws, but to 
collect its own revenues and to make its own tariff. It has 
the right to control its foreign relations with other countries; 
it has the right to establish, if it pleases, a Church of its 
own ; it has the right to create and maintain a military 
force, both for defence and offence. Those are the rights 
of a nation.” But if these rights belong—as unques- 
tionably they do—to a National Parliament, how shall 
we be able to refuse them to that of Ireland when 
it demands them from us, as is sure to happen? To 
refuse the request would mean the use of force under 
the very greatest possible difficulties, while to yield to 
them would simply be to grant Separation—the very thing 
which the Gladstonians tell us they abhor most in the 
world. To restate the position. Either Home-rule means 
a big vestry and so something the Nationalists will not 
willingly accept, or else the grant of a Parliament which 
will necessarily present to us the dilemma of political 
coercion or the granting of Separation. 

While on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s address, we 
cannot pass over the very curious quotation from one of 
Mr. Morley’s speeches during the General Election of 
1880, which it contains. When asked during the West- 
minster election if he were in favour of Home-rule, 
Mr. Morley replied :—“TI will not vote for a separate 
Parliament for Ireland, and I will not vote for any 
measure or proposition or inquiry which could lead 
it to be supposed that this is an open question in 
my mind.” Of course, as Mr. Chamberlain was ready 
enough to admit, there is nothing in the very slightest 
degree discreditable in Mr. Morley’s change of front. 
The interest of the quotation is rather personal, as 
showing the evolution of Mr. Morley’s political creed. 
Evidently he was in 1880 still under the influence 
of Mr. Mill, who, it will be remembered, declared that 
“the separation of Ireland from Great Britain would be 
most undesirable for both, and that the attempt to hold 
them together by any form of Federal Union would be 
unsatisfactory while it lasted, and would end either in 
reconquest or in complete separation.” It would certainly 
be somewhat of a surprise to the high-priest of Philosophie 
Radicalism, if he could return to earth, to find his chief 
disciple advocating a wishy-washy Federalism born of a 
compromise between the opinions of Mr. Gladstone and 
the editor of an evening newspaper. But from every point 
of view the irony of fate never wrought a stranger result 
than when it made the chief apologist of Jacobinism a 
Separatist. Imagine Robespierre or Danton letting a 
province of France go merely because it desired to set up 
a priest-led nationality. ; 





THE “LIBERALISM OF TO-MORROW.” 


Pr the new Liberals are really represented by Mr. W. T. 

Stead in his paper on “ The Liberalism of To-morrow,” 
in this month’s issue of the Universal Review, their faith 
is of an innocuous though rather fantastic kind. So far 
as we can perceive, the apostle of the new journalism, 
whom we had expected to find almost revolutionary, 








advocates nothing except the introduction of a vague and 
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rather goody philanthropy into the action of every depart- 
ment of the State. He would leave the Constitution very 
much as he finds it. He would, indeed, reform the House 
of Lords, after Lord Rosebery’s scheme, by ordering the 
Peers to elect their best men, and adding to that elixir of 
aristocracy certain Colonial magnates and representatives 
of the County Councils; but he spares, and indeed 
patronises, the Throne ; would leave it all its splendour, 
except the right of keeping up the useless “ restrictions” in 
Windsor Park—fancy making those keys a Constitutional 
question—and would not diminish the prerogative one jot, 
holding it to be an excellent weapon in the hands of the 
next Liberal Premier, who, he intimates, ought to be Mr. 
Parnell, with “his wide dispassionate survey and calm 
and intrepid resolution ;”’ but who will be Sir William 
Harcourt, that “ Dugald Dalgetty of the party,” or “very 
superior Nottingham lamb?” He would not even increase 
the powers of the Democracy, holding that the people have 
completely mastered the citadel, and that the first thing 
to be done is to prevent “his Majesty King Majority” 
from becoming demoralised by power and exercising his 
supreme function in a highly tyrannical manner. Mr. 
Stead is most sensible, if a little platitudinous, about 
this danger, and is inclined to believe that the best 
practical check on vast constitutional changes would be 
the adoption of the Referendum. In other words, it 
should be an immovable constitutional etiquette, sure to 
be defended by the democracy, that any new constitutional 
proposal should be approved by the whole people voting 
directly on special summons as well as by the Legisla- 
ture. That is sound sense, for whether the plan ultimately 
proved efficacious or not, it is the only one which in a 
democratic State can by possibility establish an appellate 
authority stronger than the body of representatives. He 
would not even disestablish or disendow the Church. All he 
wants is to allow every sect to use the ecclesiastical buildings, 
and to compel the occupant of the benefice to substitute 
for the preaching of Christ—which, we take it, is in theory 
his present aim—the preaching of half Christ’s lesson to 
mankind,—namely, to love one’s neighbour as one’s self. 
In Mr. Stead’s own words, which perhaps are rather a 
variation than an improvement upon those of the Gospel, 
“the Church having been changed from Roman to Pro- 
testant at the Reformation, must now become an unsectarian 
Association for Doing Good,” a title which, en passant, we 
humbly recommend to the next Society eager to fulfil a 
mission but unable precisely to define its scope. Mr. Stead 
would not, so far as we can understand, plunder the rich for 
the benefit of the poor; and though with some searching of 
heart and visible hesitation, as of a man who makes even a 
fantastic concession to principle, he lets the landlords off 
with a comparatively light sentence. They were useful 
once, he thinks, for they preserved the parks from a greedy 
peasantry, and they ought only to be compelled to abolish 
park walls! In an ideal state of society they will be 
bought out by the communes; but at present it suffices 
that landowners shall consent to hold their property in 
trust for the majority, which may no doubt mean slavery, 
but may also mean only what every good landlord is already 
ready todo. ‘The landowner in future will pay taxes and 
rates, and discharge all the responsibilities and bear all the 
burdens of ownership, in order to secure for the people all the 
advantages and all the enjoyment of theland.” If bought- 
out, they are to receive the full value of their estates, 
for there ought to be an “ interdict upon the appropria- 
tion or confiscation of any private rights without com- 
pensation being paid. Honesty, on the whole, is the best 
policy, and progress will be surer when it is not accom- 
panied by a disregard for the legitimate rights of property. 
Hitherto the danger has lain in the other direction. But 
symptoms are not wanting that in the reaction from 
the idolatry of vested rights the masses may rush into 
the opposite extreme, and regard confiscation as a short 
cut to prosperity, instead of being, as it is, a round- 
about way to ruin.” The Army is to be kept up 
and better organised, and supplemented if needful by 
the Swiss system of universal military service ; and as for 
the Navy, “its maintenance in a strength adequate to 
defend our Empire and otr commerce against any two 
Navies in the world, is the first duty of the Imperial 
Cabinet.” 
Apart from the fantastic suggestion about the Church, 
which would be reduced under it from the messenger of 
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a higher department of the Local Government Board 


intent on making them happier, most of these ideas mij ht 
be accepted by the veriest Tory in the land; and wie 
then, is the special Liberalism of to-morrow to be found? 
It consists, it seems, first of all, in a closer union with the 
Colonies; next, in the devotion of the whole stren th 
of politicians to secure Social Reforms; and nally “in 
the introduction of a new sanction for the new morality 
The closer union with the Colonies is hardly define], 
for though we gather that some kind of federalism 
is to be the ultimate ideal, the bond is at present to be 
drawn closer only by the extraordinary device of intro. 
ducing three Colonists into the Cabinet to teach us how to 
govern ; Colonists who are to devise laws for a people 
whom they do not represent, and whose taxes the Colonies 
do not pay. As to Social Reform, its main object 
is to be the improvement of the condition of “the 
poor.” A Poor-law is to be much more discussed than 
Foreign Policy. The poor are to receive a rain of good 
things,—are, in fact, to be as Roman citizens were: 
only, instead of bread and games, they are to enjoy bread, 
recreation in the way of walking and swimming, and 
intellectual advantages. It is to be a crime for any couple 
to produce a child unless they have means for its support ; 
but as such things will happen, every child is to be 
educated at the public expense, and, if needy, to be fed; 
and “it is no vain dream ; it is but the logical carrying out 
everywhere of what already exists in sections—to imagine 
a state of society in which every community of civilised 
men would possess as their common inheritance a public 
park, with recreation-grounds and daily music, water for 
swimming and boating, a free library with branch reading- 
rooms within five minutes’ walk of every door, a local 
museum and picture-gallery, free schools, primary and 
secondary, and technical assembly-rooms for public and 
private reunions, bath-rooms and wash-houses, hospitals 
and dispensaries, and convalescent-homes, almshouses, 
er¢éches, and industrial homes, with common pasture and 
allotment lands. Already all the more advanced munici- 
palities own their own town-halls, their own markets, their 
sewage-farms, their own gas and water works; before long 
they will all own their docks and their tramways, their 
lodging-houses, their public-houses, and their theatres.” 
Parliament is not to interfere with wages or labour, but 
Parliament is to pass a declaratory Act asserting that eight 
hours is a sufficient day of work, and that every man 
ought to receive an irreducible minimum wage of 15s. a 
week in the country, and 20s. a week in town. All these 
things are to be paid for by local taxation, which Mr. 
Stead seems to think a Fortunatus’s purse, or by the 
pressure on the rich of the new and terrible sanction. 

We do not care to discuss Mr. Stead’s dream. There is 
no serious objection to be made to any one of his pro- 
posals to increase the amenity of the general life, and if 
they are to be purchased out of fairly-adjusted local 
taxation, voted and paid by the people themselves, we may 
be sure they will not arrive too quickly ; for they are, with- 
out exception, objects which the cultivated think would 
benefit the poor, not objects which the poor would tax 
themselves to secure. It is hard enough to get Free 
Libraries voted unless somebody pays their cost, and 
we have lived in villages where Nature and the land- 
lords provided everything of which Mr. Stead dreams, 
and where the people would part with them all most 
gladly for an addition of two shillings a week to the 
wages received in silver. As to the declaratory Act, it 
would be as empty of result as a sumptuary law. If Mr. 
Stead really believes that it would so over-rule the laws of 
supply and demand, and the competition of commerce, and 
the struggle for life, as to affect the rate of wages, he is 
most unkind in not doubling his irreducible minimum. 
Fifteen shillings a week is little more than bare bread 
for a family, even in the country; and it takes two 
pounds a week, not one, to give a family in town 
the full material comfort and means of cultivation and 
recreation which Mr. Stead desires for them. We have no 
opposition to offer to such a project, any more than we 
should have to a new kingdom of Cockayne, with roast 
fowls flying about and praying to be eaten, but we have a 
word to say about the sanction by which all these ideas 
are to be enforced. Mr. Stead, in the midst of his 
visions, is sensible enough to see that some men may 
not be philanthropic ; and he proposes that recalcitrant 
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ne the burden of office—it being compulsory on 
every man and woman to accept some public post—should 
be subjected to the same penalty,—* the pillory.” The 
offender is to be “ branded” by the Press and opinion until 
amidst universal execration he yields. It is a most 
characteristic suggestion, and so far as we see, is, in spite 
of the obstinacy of juries mindful of their oaths, in entire 
accordance with the temper of the times ; but has it ever 
occurred to Mr. Stead that it is radically unjust and 
oppressive P He declaims against tyranny even when 
exercised by the majority, and then invests the majority 
with power to “ brand #3 without trial, without a defence 
that can be heard, without written law, and without 
responsibility either for the verdict or the sentence. There 
is not one of the objections to the old yillory, its cruelty, 
its debasing effect, its utter inequality—the sensitive man 
dying of it, while the ruffian regarded it with humorous 
defiance—which does not apply to its modern substitute, 
the Press, used as an instrument of torture, and self- 
invested with the powers of Judge, jury, executioner, and 
chaplain of the prison. With this exception, certainly a 
tremendous one, we see nothing in the “ Liberalism of 
To-morrow ” which the Whigs whom Mr. Stead so scorns, 
but who organised English liberty, might not either accept 
as a counsel of perfection or pass by with a gentle con- 
donation as a fantasy of unreflective benevolence. 


decli 





THE DEAD PARTY. 


VERY one who speaks or writes just now admits that 

the Tories have become liberalised, and that there 

exists no longer anywhere an English party of absolute 

resistance to change. The Unionist chiefs think this so 

strongly, that they are basing large plans upon the 

assumption, and we do not find that their adversaries, 

however much they may be annoyed with those plans, 

deny that the assumption is well founded. All allow that 

all parties, however different they may desire the pace to 

be, admit that progress is the ultimate law, to be accepted 

like the law of gravitaticn, or the motion of the earth 

round the sun, even by those who do not understand its 

meaning or its proofs. No one, however, seems to notice 

that this disappearance, if it has occurred, is a very wonder- 

ful thing, at variance with much of the teaching of history, 

and opposed to what many philosophers have reckoned 

among the inherent facts of human nature. That a whole 

community should become fluid—for remember, a glacier 

flows as well as a stream—and should agree, with whatever 

differences of willingness, to voyage towards the unknown, is 

an entirely new phenomenon, worth, in a day of expectation 

rather than of events, a moment’s careful study. Fifty years 
ago, thoughtful men would not have believed such a situa- 
tion possible,—indeed, they would have disbelieved it in pro- 

portion to their thoughtfulness. There will always, they 

would have said, be reactionaries, Tories, Eldon-like men, 
who will resist change as change, who will believe that the 
level attained is the right level, and who will feel something 

sacred in the impulse “to stand upon the ancient ways.” 
The temper expressed in the saying, “Nolumus leges 
Angliz mutari,” is the temper of whole divisions of man- 
kind, who, seeing that to make life endurable is most diffi- 
cult, and that it has been made endurable, insist that their 
duty is to keep all things exactly as they have always been. 
Entire races, and those successful races, have maintained 
that their fathers were wiser than they, and that to advocate 
serious change, even if obviously beneficial, had in it some- 
thing savouring either of impiety or madness. There are 
tens of millions in Asia to whom that view of life seems 
the only one which is even defensible, and they have 
founded empires, kept up great civilisations, and, to the 
extent of their wants, overthrown the obstacles presented 
by tropical nature. Even in Europe the party of blank 
resistance has always been a powerful section of society ; 
and in America, political conservatism of the immobile 
type, deepening, as regards the Constitution, into a faith 
as much outside reason as any religion in the world, is 
probably the strongest of all existing forces. The English, 
the old observers would have said, were supposed to 
possess an unusual portion of this spirit; were impene- 
trable, as regarded a majority of them, to new ideas; 
made, in fact, a religion of the existing and the customary. 
They, of all men, were inclined to believe that the usual 
wasalso the divine. That such a people should universally 
give up this method of thought, should regard it as having 








no truth in it, and even as slightly ridiculous and evidence 
of senile amentia, would have appeared to our grandfathers 
absolutely incredible. They might have expected the faith 
in progress to make converts, and even to become 
triumphant ; but that the party of resistance should die 
out, that all men should acknowledge motion as a 
natural and permanent condition of being, this they 
would have called impossible, as much outside expecta- 
tion as the disappearance of men with red hair, or 
the universal dropping off of tails from cats. Some, 
they would have argued, will always look back with 
affection to the past, and some among them again will 
regard the whole past with equal eyes, and they at least 
will refuse even to think of wandering voluntarily away. 
These observers would, moreover, have had experience to 
back them. There was not then, as there is not now, out- 
side England, a country in the world where the party of 
immobility was not strong, where there was not a section 
of society which declared that it was neither glacier nor 
stream, but rock, rooted to the centre, and determined as 
the first condition of its being not to move. In truth, the 
very idea of a world in which no one thought it possible 
to stand still, would have appeared to such observers fan- 
tastic, a mere speculation of dreamers ignorant of men. 

It is, nevertheless, difficult to doubt that we are living 
in this impossible world. There are plenty of pessimists 
who say and think that the movement is towards a 
precipice, or that it is ill-guided, or that it. is dangerously 
fast ; but of those who would stop it altogether, who wish 
to remain and think remaining possible, there are in polities 
none left. It is not merely that there is no party of them, 
there are no individuals. Here and there, in hall and 
farmhouse and barrack, there must linger such a one, 
half-conscious or even fully conscious of his variance with 
the world around him; but he remains silent, and were it 
not that a poor man, with nothing to lose or gain, some- 
times expresses the ancient opinion—very fierce he is, too, 
as a rule—one would hardly believe in the existence of 
the ancient Tory. No man with such thoughts in him 
steps forward on the hustings, or asks questions at 
a meeting, or expresses himself in literature, or even 
disburdens himself in song. The strongest protest ever 
uttered now against progress is some touch of sly satire, 
some half-poetical lament over the restfulness of the elder 
life, some cynical murmur—usually, this time, from science 
—that in every germ there is not only life, but a tendency 
towards the symptom called death, and that therefore 
movement must at some point be arrested and be still. 
No journal preaching immobility, so far as we know, exists ; 
and we doubt if there are three men in Parliament, the Peers 
included, who would acknowledge in their most confidential 
moments that they held immobility, that is, an absolute 
refusal to advance, be the pace what it might, to be the most 
righteous resolve. Even the Clergy, who, if they are 
custodians of a depositum jidei, should dread change, or at 
least regard it in a spirit of criticism, accept it as law, and 
if reluctant, soothe their minds with theories of ‘ develop- 
ment.” As for the populace, in all other countries the 
guardians of custom, they listen gladly to all prophets of 
change, whether they be statesmen or fools with fads, and 
accept implicitly the theory that if the ship does but drift, 
it must be towards a happier land. The very women are 
ceasing to be content with immobility, and think of the 
ways of their mothers with as little respect as if most of 
their knowledge were not still traditional, and as if truth 
—and women, much more than men, hold their own convic- 
tions to be true—could alter from day to day. No entire 
people since the world began has been in such a mental situa- 
tion, or has ever so completely repudiated the thought that 
it is right, or wise, or possible to say of anything human ‘‘as 
it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end, Amen !” 

Whether the situation is good or evil, safe or dangerous, 
we are not concerned to discuss to-day. Probably it is 
neither, sufficient check for practical purposes being found 
in the different pace of the moving bodies,—indeed, though 
an iceberg must move, a ship may smash itself on it quite 
sufficiently well,—but we feel séme interest in the rather 
useless speculation whether it will last in any permanent 
way, say for ten generations. By all precedent, it should 
not. The cause of the universal willingness to move seems 
to be that the rich are too comfortable to dread experiment 
—the victims, unconsciously it may be, of a little satiety— 
and that the poor. are too uncomfortable not to wish any 
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experiment made—just as a man with toothache will try 
nostrums he does not believe in—and those conditions 
never last together. The governing notion of the hour, 
moreover, that everything must prove its right to exist, 
must pass, like other governing notions, and with its 
passing, the permanent tendency of the human race to 
anchor itself and be still, must, one would think, revive. 
We should expect, judging from the history of man during 
that minute space of time for which his history is fairly 
known, that after no long period the English masses, now 
so unrestful, would find a political system which suited their 
wants and temperament, and would thenceforth cling to 
it, as the Americans do to their Constitution, as something 
semi-divine. They will say or feel that they have attained 
the excellent, and be as irritated with all who would change 
it, even in trifles, as if they were old nobles or Chinese. They 
would in that case be much more Conservative than the pros- 
perous, because they would be much more nervous, feeling 
that their margin of security was exceedingly narrow. 
They would grow bitter against innovation, and being 
tired once more of defending institutions and customs by 
reason, would deem it, as the tired races do, sufficient 
to say on their behalf that their fathers thought them 
good. We all hope, and some believe, that the masses will 
all attain soon moderate physical comfort, some rudi- 
mentary culture, great self-respect, and perfect security, 
and the class which formerly was in that position, the small 
yeomanry or “statesmen,” for hundreds of years held the 
idea of change to be almost sacrilegious. It is not so easy 
as many think, to keep up movement, which, after all, 
involves exertion, merely for its own sake; and a weary 
people, like a weary person, sits down and blesses rest. 
After effort, sleep; and some day, perhaps soon, all the 
‘drumming that human nature will bear, without cutting 
‘the drums in uncontrollable irritation, will not rouse the 
English people from its needed sleep. Then we shall pro- 
bably hear again that it is of all populations the most 
‘Conservative, and shall certainly hear from the hustings 
the argument, ‘Will ye depart from your father’s ways.’ 
That seems as impossible to us to-day as a universal belief 
in progress seemed to our grandfathers ; but it will as surely 
come as the ebb of the tide. In all countries, under all 
circumstances, amidst all races, the party of immobility 
suffers trance; but it will die only when the world dies 
with it. 


THE STRENGTH OF BULGARIA. 


HE Sultan has stepped in to relieve Bulgaria, in some 
degree, from the irritating and menacing pressure 
exerted by the unexplained armament of Servia. It seems 
that M. Stambouloff recently said to Reshid Bey, the 
Ottoman Commissioner at Sofia, that a continuance of this 
warlike display would compel Bulgaria to mobilise her 
army, a speech which, reported to the Porte, brought a 
prompt request to abstain from so decided a measure, 
coupled with a declaration that the Sultan would regard 
an attack on Bulgaria as an attack on the Ottoman Empire. 
«From any quarter’ From Russia event” asked the 
Bulgarian Premier. And the answer, authorised by the 
Turkish Government, was “ Yes.” It adds considerably 
to the weight of this “conversation” that it has been 
vevealed by M. Stambouloff, who must have had some sort 
‘of permission to tell the news to the world. He has other 
and perhaps surer friends than the Porte—for example, 
certain parties to the Treaty of Berlin—and it is not likely 
that he would have been so communicative unless they, as 
well as the Porte, thought it expedient that the fact should 
be known. Nor is it probable that the Sultan would 
have taken a step so decided unless he had the assent 
of powerful backers. Bulgaria is, by treaty, part of 
the Ottoman Empire, but has hung on to that body by 
parchment links ; for when M. Stoianoff, who. has just 
expired, Dr. Stransky, and their friends revolutionised 
Eastern Roumelia, the Sultan looked on, nor did he move 
even when Milan fought Alexander, nor when the Russians 
kidnapped the Prince, nor when Kaulbars tried to play the 
Pro-Consul. Something grave must have happened behind 
the scenes to draw the Sultan out from his policy of non- 
committal, and induce him to authorise such a declaration 
as that made in Sofia. And something has happened. It 
is indicated by the language of the Austrian Emperor and 
Lord Salisbury respecting the progress of Bulgaria, by the 
Note on Cretan affairs, and not less by what the Russians 
call the “correct attitude” of the Triple Alliance towards 


Armenia. Even the French admit that « 
Bulgaria” has now no enemies except the 
England, which is an odd way of stating that the on] 

of Bulgaria are Russia and her friends. M Sta mabe, foes 
weare told, is about to assume the post of Forei “wee 
another sure sign that foreign relations are tig at 
quiring the direct control of the head of the Gove come 
A month ago he indirectly prayed the Powers frie oF 
Bulgaria to include her “among the regular States,” — 
to recognise Prince Ferdinand. He has now ei 
answer which goes some way towards the fulfln ve 
his prayer. —— 

For the Ottoman declaration at Sofia marks the el 
which has taken place in the condition of this com ious 
Eastern question. It shows that there are large * i 
of strength behind little Bulgaria, and that the line of tl : 
Danube and the line of the Balkans are neither to be } ‘4 
for the asking. The onus of breaking in upon the ek 
tion is thrown upon the Power which is the most hostile, 
not merely to a possible Danubian Confederacy which i 
in the clouds, but to the free or relatively free States, 
If Servia has been secured, and Roumania is wavering 
which is doubtful, Bulgaria is intact, and she stands ba 
every inch of the ground commanding the land veutes 
to the Bosphorus. Made strong in herself by river and 
mountain, she now has the assurance that behind her js 
Turkey, and behind Turkey those friendly Powers to 
whom M. Stambouloff made his dignified ‘and pathetic 
appeal last August. Nor is the support of Turkey 
despicable. Able German officers have been many years 
engaged in working up the Ottoman Army, and we 
believe their steady toil has borne fruit. The soldiers 
have taken to the drill and discipline, and have imbibed 
somewhat of the spirit of their instructors, so that, always 
fine soldiers, the Turkish levies are now far more efficient 
than they were. It is easy to conceive how a friendly 
Bulgaria would make the combined army a nut more 
difficult to crack, especially in a country which has often 
tasked Russian armies, though aided by a Bulgaria which 
favoured them. The Sultan, doubtless, sees how much he 
is interested in upholding a State which, practically in. 
dependent as it is, forms a stiff barrier athwart the roads 
to Adrianople and Gallipoli, which holds the Black Sea 
ports, such as they are, and is, moreover, full of sub- 
sistence. What we conceive to be the nature of the change 
is that the stress of events—notably Russia’s successful 
moves in Servia, and her obvious but not yet successful 
intrigues in Roumania—has brought the Triple Alliance 
plus Turkey, not as an ally, but as an auxiliary, into line 
behind the Danube, for it must have been with their con- 
sent, in some shape, that the Sultan potentially interposed 
his army between Bulgaria and any enemy whatsover. 
The bearing, wide and deep, of that change, not only on 
the Eastern, but the great European question, can be 
imagined by all who study the shifting as well as the per- 
manent aspects of these tremendous problems. 

The new move may be regarded as a further attempt to 
maintain the peace by plainly notifving the existence of a 
fresh obstacle in the path which Russia sedulously pursues. 
She has deliberately prevented the proper organisation of 
Bulgaria, and all understand the reason why. She troubles 
the quiet of Roumania, and has planted what is equivalent 
to a garrison in Servia. M. Stambouloff asks through his 
semi-official newspaper if Europe is “afraid of a certain 
barbarous diplomacy,” meaning that which infests the 
valley of the Danube, and receives encouragement from 
acts like the decoration of Grueff. There are no signs 
anywhere that Russia has relinquished the offensive,—on 
the contrary; and the open rallying of the Porte to the 
isolated State ruled by Prince Ferdinand implies that the 
intrigues of the enemy of both have gone lengths beyond 
what appears on the surface. Hence the political necessity 
of establishing and making known an identity of interest 
in the preservation of Bulgaria. We do not in the least 
wish to overrate the power of the Sultan, but we cannot 
be blind to the considerable significance of the large force 
he can put in the field to aid the Bulgars if they are assailed, 
still less to the greater significance of a momentous declara- 
tion which so plainly implies that he has great influences 
and forces, moral and physical, behind him, which would 
not have approved the step were not the peril even graver 
than it seems. Hence, if it is regarded as a proceeding 
designed to avert a war, it must also be ranked among the 
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measures which come within the limits of preparation for 
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And that is its greatest value as a symptom, for, 
per it brings the Porte into line with the other 
Powers who have banded themselves together to resist 
: ks from those who have not what they so fervently 


pa In either case, the declaration adds much to the 
strength of Bulgaria, now one of the most respectable 


of the East. 
ee her brief, almost separate existence, she has 


done well. Her plodding, saving, industrious people have 
shown some political sagacity, have made sacrifices when 
called on, and have justified the boast of the Svoboda 
that their prudence has preserved Eastern Europe from 
what are styled “complications,’—meaning, we suppose, 

gsible and probable causes of war. That reticent 
conduct, backed up by their proved readiness to defend 
themselves, and their steady attention to every-day 
business, Will surely go to augment such strength as 
may liein them. And in their hills it ought to tell as it 
has told before. Now they have to contend with various 
dangers. In Servian armaments and Servian diplomacy, 
if it deserve the name, they rightly discern the hand of 
their avowed enemy, who threatens them with brandished 
arms from Belgrade, and by secret plots from the left bank 
of the Danube, while he uses the very stream itself, under 
the pretence of commercial ventures, to prepare the way 
for the passage of armies. The future is black and im- 
penetrable ; sinister warnings from all quarters fill the 
air; and not the least impressive sign of the times is the 
fact that the courage of the Sultan has been screwed 
up to the point of pledging himself to defend Bulgaria in 
case of need,—a fact which plainly shows that she has 
many friends stronger than the ruler in Stamboul. 





BRIGANDAGE IN BURMAH. 


| gantenriage in Burmah is not precisely the semi- 
patriotic offence which many persons in England 
believe it to be, chiefly on the evidence of the Times corre- 
spondent, who is obviously strongly’ prejudiced against 
successive Chief Commissioners. It is simply gang-robbery, 
though several of the discontented members and de- 
pendants of the dethroned family avail themselves of the 
robber’s services to promote ‘meutes. The system began 
under Theebau’s predecessor, and under his own weak 
reign attained dimensions for which we can find no Euro- 
pean parallel, unless it be in Germany for a few years 
after the Thirty Years’ War. The Burman is fond of 
change and adventure; when excited he cares no more 
about the destruction of human life, his own included, than 
a Chinese; and he has no fitting outlet for either his good 
or his bad qualities in military service, a defect which 
we hope will be remedied. Every Burman, therefore, 
of high spirit and dissolute life, when funds fell short 
or he was avoided by his friends, took to brigandage 
as a profession. He collected a few followers from among 
his poorer kinsfolk, and the bad characters of his own 
and neighbouring villages, established communication with 
similar men in distant villages, sometimes for instance 
marrying wives by the score, and then began a career of 
plunder. He assessed a village at so much, and if the 
sum was not paid, levied it by massacre, often accompanied 
by atrocious cruelties. As agriculture is exceedingly 
profitable in Upper Burmah, owing to the richness 
of the soil, the villagers usually could pay, and as 
there was no regular force to defend them, usually 
did pay. The Burman officials, seeing this, and being 
greatly troubled by their own want of force to collect 
revenue and their own little perquisites on revenue, began 
to make leagues with the brigand chiefs, who, in considera- 
tion of impunity, levied the taxes as well as their own 
assessments, and gradually became, under King Theeban, 
recognised members of the official hierarchy, and, of 
course, friends of the Court, whose officials, besides 
receiving taxes otherwise beyond collection, enjoyed 
also heavy bribes. Those villages, again, which dis- 
liked to be harried, sought the protection of other 
brigand chiefs, who for their part demanded the taxes 
and blackmail for the protection they gave, and obtained 
both. Of course, in a country full of adventurers, 
such a system, so safe, so profitable, and so full of 
adventure, rapidly expanded; and when the annexation 
was proclaimed, the British found the whole country, from 
Arracan to the Chinese frontier—a country, remember, | 
nearly as large as France—parcelled out among brigand | 








leaders, who were at once Fermiers-Generaux, robber-chiefs, 
and criminals in close alliance with the Central Government. 
The taxes were trebled by extortions, and whenever a village 
resisted, the terror was kept up by a terrible example. 
With the annexation, the keystone of the system fell in. 
The British Commissioners were not going to see the 
peasants robbed and the taxes diverted for the benefit of 
brigands, and they announced that, while previous offences 
would not be punished, brigandage must absolutely cease. 
The brigand chiefs, who had become as accustomed to 
their revenue from plunder as the robber-lords of the 
Rhine, did not like this, nor did the old native officials 
who had shared the plunder, nor did—and this was 
the annoying feature of the position—the brigands’ 
allies in the plundered villages. They rose, there- 
fore, in insurrection, formed leagues, proclaimed this 
or that Prince, defied the British Government, and in 
default of official help, re-established their terrorism by 
torture. The Government, however, soon put down open 
resistance, and accumulating troops and military police in 
the province, broke up the most formidable gangs, and so 
convinced the leaders of their inability to resist, that now, 
whenever the troops or police approach, the brigand forces 
melt away, dispersing into the forest, to meet again as the 
soldiery retire. 

The larger brigandage, confused here with insurrection, 
speedily ended, the last two really dangerous leaders having 
been killed a few months ago; but it still remained to 
suppress the smaller brigandage, which, because it could 
never develop into regular lordship, was even more 
dangerous to the community. This system was utterly 
fatal to the growth of wealth, to peaceful agriculture, and 
to the collection of revenue; but it proved exceedingly 
difficult to put down. As in South Italy, it had become 
rooted in the habits of the people. It was the proper 
profession for a spirited Burman, and even the villagers 
who suffered were inclined, like the villagers in many 
parts of the Turkish Empire, to look upon a brigand 
as a hero. The Commissioners found that the brigands 
had friends everywhere, that all their relatives screened 
and followed them, and that they received information 
from their friends in a way which continually baffled the 
efforts of the police. After Sir George White, therefore— 
now promoted to the command in Quetta for his splendid 
services in Burmah—had broken up the greater gangs, Sir 
Charles Crosthwaite, the Chief Commissioner, a most 
energetic and competent civilian, decided that it was 
necessary to strike at the brigands’ allies and harbourers 
as well as at the brigands themselves. The villages had 
been so terrorised, especially during the insurrection, 
when the brigands, wild with fear of losing their gains, 
committed endless atrocities, that no promises of pro- 
tection gave the villagers courage to cease paying black- 
mail to their tyrants or giving them information. The 
Government of India, therefore, authorised the Com- 
missioners to compel the villagers to give up their 
alliance, and to rely upon the police for defence against 
their tyrants. The villages which paid blackmail were 
steadily fined until they left off the practice, while 
all persons related to or allied with the brigands were 
compelled to remove themselves to other localities. The 
former device needs no defence, for even in England 
we punish those who pay blackmail to thieves for the 
sake of recovering their property, and the latter is far 
less unjust than it may seem to those unacquainted 
with the province. Exceptional cases of injustice may 
occur; but the police have usually ample evidence about 
the men they expel, the brigands when captured relating 
their histories, with all details as to the aid they received, 
with the curious truthfulness observed also in Thugs. A 
Burman also is always a more or less educated man, and 
the British officers, greatly to their surprise, have repeatedly 
seized minute lists of the gangs, with the names of all those 
who give them information, kept with the accuracy and 
method of an Adjutant’s office, the truth being that the 
brigands, favoured as they were by the Court, and compelled 
to buy protection by the collection of taxes, developed 
into regular men of business. Under this system, the 
villagers are at last bestirring themselves, the brigands 
find the pursuit too dangerous for enjoyment, the 
number of leaders surrendering or betrayed is con- 





stantly increasing, and the country is sinking into a quiet 
marked by the constantly increasing receipts of the 
Treasury from a taxation at present preposterously light, 
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the land-tax not averaging 3 per cent. upon the total 
crop. 

Not that brigandage will be, or can be, wholly put down. 
The extent of the country is too vast for that, and the 
habits of the people too deeply rooted, while it might at 
present be dangerous to organise the villages, and make 
of each community an armed band competent under its 
head man to defend itself. The Government should, how- 
ever, we think, lose no time in following the precedent 
by which we believe Sir Frederick Halliday crushed 
dacoity in Bengal Proper. It had risen in 1852 to a 
terrible height, so that no native with Rs.100 was safe 
from murder, torture, or robbery; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor applied the Thuggee Act, and in three years 
gang-robbery almost disappeared. The two grand prin- 
ciples of that Act are that'to be a Thug, independently of 
any specific act of Thuggee, is a capital offence—death is 
not inflicted, but only detention in a tent-factory—and 
that corroborative confessions taken at distant points con- 
stitute sufficient legal evidence. Those two principles, 
applied by the series of remarkable officers who have pre- 
sided over the department, and aided by an efficient system 
of espionage, have almost extirpated Thuggee,—though we 
fear the great society of poisoners still exists,—and dacoity ; 
and they would, in the end, root out brigandage from 
Burmah. 

THE NEW HYGIENIC LAW. 

()* and after October 30th, fathers of families through- 

out the Metropolis will find themselves, in regard 
to the health of their households, under a new series of 
statutory obligations. Up till now, the man whose wife 
er children or servants caught scarlet fever, small-pox, 
diptheria, or any other infectious disease, had nothing to 
do but to call in such medical aid as he might think 
necessary, and to take or not take the precautions recom- 
mended to him. If the head of the house was of a secre- 
tive nature, or had any reason for concealing the fact that 
a member of his family was ill, he was under no sort 
of compulsion to communicate the circumstance—except, 
indeed, in such few places as had obtained local Acts similar 
to that which is now made compulsory for London and 
permissive for the rest of the Kingdom at the discre- 
tion of the Local Authorities. Such concealment will, 
therefore, in less than six weeks’ time be no longer 
possible within the Metropolitan area, and the officers of 
each sanitary district will have to be informed whenever 
an outbreak of an infectious nature takes place in a house 
over which they have jurisdiction. 

Under the new Act every head of a family, or, in default, 
the nearest relative of the patient, or in default of him or 
her, every person in attendance on the patient, and finally, 
in default of any one better qualified, the occupier of the 
house must, as regards all infectious forms of sickness, as 
soon as he is aware of their presence, send a notice or 
certificate to the Medical Officer of Health of the district. 
Nor are the obligations imposed by the Statute ex- 
hausted by this provision. Every medical practitioner 
called in to visit the patient, is also required to forthwith 
send a notification of the case to the same quarter, stating 
therein the name of the person affected, the nature of the 
disease, and the situation of the building. The machinery 
by which the Act is to be enforced, though by no means 
drastic, will probably be found sufficient for the purpose. 
Persons who fail to send in the required certificates will be 
liable, on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 40s., 
unless the accused was only obliged to send in a certificate 
in default of some other person. In that case, and if he 
can prove that he had reasonable cause to suppose 
that the notice had been duly given, the fine is not to 
be enforced. Such are the main requirements of the new 
Act. Except for clauses making a letter sent by the Post 
a sufficient notice, applying the Statute to all kinds of 
human habitations, such as boats, tents, vans, and sheds, 
and defining the meaning of the word “ occupier,” there is 
little else contained in it which need claim the attention of 
the British paterfamilias. All he is required to bear in 
mind is the fact that directly the family doctor pronounces 
any severe illness to be infectious, he must communicate 
the fact to the local medical officer. But though the 
carrying out of such a process sounds simple enough to 
write about, we expect that a great many householders 
will at first sight regard the provisions of the Act as ex- 
ecedingly oppressive. ‘How am I to send to the Medical 





es 


the middlo-cleas family will sreteio mamaty head of 
t : m. nave NO more 
idea where he lives or who he is than the man } 
the moon. Indeed, I had never even heard of o 
existence of such a person till this moment. Surely it i 
most unfair to add to the complications and worries th " 
beset a man when one of his children or servants " 
scarlet fever. It is difficult enough as it is to be re & 
at the office when there is illness in the house but if ra 
addition one has to go on a wild goose chase after pels 
obscure official it is positive torture!’ No doubt painted 
thus, the outlook before the head of an infected household 
looks gloomy enough, and, no doubt also, it is perfectly true 
that no one short of a Vestry Clerk could tell, off hand 
the name of the medical officer of his district, This 
difficulty, however, will soon be got over. Since the doctors 
will be obliged to send in certificates, they will of necessit 
know the names and addresses of the medical officers. 
When, then, the family doctor announces to the perturbed 
parent that Tommy or Mary has picked up scarlatina at 
the seaside, he will hand him, as a matter of course, a 
certificate-form, and will furnish him at the same time 
with the necessary particulars as to how and where the 
notice is to be sent in. Armed with this, the head of the 
house will have no further trouble except to drop the paper 
into the post-box, for appearance in person is in no way 
required by the Act. : 
But though in practice the new Statute is not likely to 
give any real annoyance to the householders, it may be 
asked what good service is it likely to render to the com. 
munity? People may perhaps be inclined to argue that 
the mere notification of disease will do nothing to check 
its ravages, and to contend that the fact that the Medical 
Officer of Health in a certain district knows that A and B 
have cases of typhoid in their houses, will not prevent the 
spread of the poison to other families, or in any way limit 
the range of its operations. Such arguments, however, 
though apparently reasonable, are, in reality, fallacious. 
For the work of stopping infection, nothing is more im- 


-portant than a full knowledge of the facts. In the case of 


anything like an epidemic, the first question the doctors 
ask is, What is the cause of the outbreak? If that can 
be ascertained, it may prove possible to stop the in- 
fection at the fountain-head. But the true source of an 
epidemic can only be inferred from an accurate know- 
ledge of all the circumstances. To put the matter in 
a concrete form, let us suppose that there is an outbreak 
of typhoid in a particular London district. If the ex- 
perts can feel certain that they know all the houses. 
in which the fever is present, and so can accurately 
localise the outbreak, they may proceed to investigate the 
cause with the assurance that they are at least not arguing 
on an insufficient basis. For instance, let us assume that 
they find that all the houses affected communicate with 
one and the same sewer, but that above and below two 
distinct places on its course there is no typhoid. Under 
such circumstances there is a very strong inference 
that something has gone wrong between the points 
indicated. The value of such an inference depends 
however entirely upon whether or not all the cases that 
have occurred have been reported, for unless this has been 
done, there is no possibility of accurately determining the 
area of the epidemic. In the same way, in cases where 
milk or water is suspected of being the cause of disease, 
accurate information may turn mere conjecture into cer- 
tainty. As an example of how misleading the most 
taking theories may be when they are based on imperfect 
knowledge, let us put the following case. A certain dairy is 
suspected, and it is found that 70 per cent. of its customers 
are suffering from fever, sore throat, &c. The immediate 
inference is that the dairy is the source of the sickness. Sup- 
pose, however, that it can be ascertained from the certificates 
sent into the medical officer that plenty of other families 
are suffering from the disease who do not use the suspected 
dairy. Obviously, then, some other explanation must be 
adopted to account for the infection, and some other 
source of contamination common to all the cases must 
be discovered. The notification of infectious diseases 
will also do a great deal to prevent the spread of sickness 
in.other ways. At present, people often conceal the fact 
that inmates of their homes are suffering from such com- 
plaints as scarlet fever, in order to prevent the worry of 
being shunned in their business pursuits or their social 
pleasures. To avoid having to give up a dinner-party or 
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all, people will often let crowds of guests enter 
T aah orn ae in reality have been placed in strict 
a rantine. Under a proper system of notification, such 
i of selfish cynicism will be carried out with great 
9 : of detection. Again, if the register of the certificates 
po tee under the Act is open to se inspection, as it 
a aie ought to be, a very useful function may be per- 
pan the new Statute. When a man takes his 
family to the seaside, he is always haunted by the feeling 
that he may be unconsciously engaging rooms lately 
occupied by a person with typhoid or scarlet fever. If 
the register could be consulted, and the question of a clean 
or unclean bill of health settled authoritatively, pater 
and materfamilias would contemplate the prospect of 
getting holiday quarters with considerably more equa- 
nimity than they do at present. From whatever point of 
yiew it is contemplated, the Act is, in fact, likely to work 
peneficial results. It will certainly help the doctors and 
students of zymotic diseases, while the injuries that the 
timid imagine will be inflicted on the householder are, in 
reality, non-existent. It will be no more difficult to notify 
an outbreak of infection than to forward the certificate of 
a baby’s vaccination to the proper quarter. 








THE OUTLOOK OF THE PROFESSIONAL CLASSES. 
GERMAN statist recently asserted, in a carefully drawn- 

up monograph on the subject, that the majority of 
University students, and, indeed, of all educated lads in 
Germany, were living in a dream. They all wanted to be 
w“ professional men,” and there was not professional work in 
the country, including among the professions the service of the 
State, for more than one-third of them all. Hither the work 
must be divided and all professionals become poorer even than 
at present, or two out of three candidates must, as far as their 
professional incomes were concerned, go without food. The 
writer may have exaggerated the facts, for he could hardly 
calculate accurately the work requiring to be done, and which 
may ultimately be attempted—for instance, Germany, like 
England, needs five hygienic inspectors where there is one, 
and the “poor” are only beginning to consult lawyers, 
while a religious revival might treble the number of 
needed spiritual teachers—but he was probably right in his 
main idea. Germany is overrun with half-starved professional 
men, so is America, and so before long the United Kingdom 
will be. The increase of remunerative work to be done by the 
educated who desire to live by their brains, and, if possible, by 
the professions recognised as conferring a diploma of pre- 
sumable culture, and leaving the workers gentlemen in their 
own eyes and those of the girls they court, bears no proportion 
to the increase in the numbers of those who contend for it. 
We cannot give the figures, for there are and can be no statistics 
of the total of work to be divided, but every one knows that in 
every profession the young are more and more disappointed, 
that competition grows ever keener, and that the numbers 
who admit that they make absolutely nothing, is becoming 
bewildering. The Bar declares itself starving ; the Solicitors 
lament the proportion who remain clerks for half their lives; 
the State service is besieged with applicants for examination ; 
and Medicine is positively choked with men who strive, con- 
tend, and intrigue for appointments and “ practices” of £50 
and £100a year. Fathers lament loudly over children whom, do 
what they will, they cannot “ place ;” and the journals mention 
almost every week the hundreds of applicants for the smallest 
vacancy which an educated man can fill. The “cases” 
which come before the chiefs of the professions grow more 
painful every day, in spite of the decline in drinking 
—which, in the last generation, was the great first cause 
of failure—and it has become a truism to say that of all 
who start on professional careers, one-third “ go under,”—that 
is, get sick, die, or emigrate—one-third barely survive fighting 
on, without a hope of retiring, to old age; and one-third make 
a decent or comfortable living. That is just the proportion 
given by the learned German, and we fear the numbers of the 
first class are far from having reached their limit. The rush 
caused by the enormously increased numbers of the educated 
has hardly begun, and there are other causes. The desire for 








“a life in which ability tells” is increasing even faster than | 
education, and so is the indisposition to lead the kind of life, no 
doubt a most painful one, which “ business” with insufficient 
capital involves. 


We notice in country towns a positive 





horror among the educated for shop-life which is certainly 

new, and a shrinking, too, from “ monotonous ” life generally. 

Caste-feeling, which always feeds the professions, grows 

stronger than ever in certain sections of the community; while, 

owing at once to the greater accumulation and diffusion of 
wealth, there is a new pressure into the ranks of young men 

with small fixed incomes, the class which looks on its gains 
from work as supplementary, and which all over the Continent 
keeps down the salaries of professionals. These men all think 
that they rise in life by entering the close professions. The 
price of partnerships is for the same reason rising, while 
owing to the habit of postponing retirements, vacancies grow 
constantly fewer; and the system of jobbing in favour of 
close relatives is, outside the service of the State, more 
inveterate than ever. Men descend to anything for the sake 
of their sons-in-law. The prizes, too, grow less. Democracy 
hates large salaries, and thinks all salaries large ; while, though 
the close professions make desperate efforts to keep up their 
standard of remuneration, it is declining in every direction. 
The ordinary “ professional man ” must either take less or see 
his connection gradually slip away. For the very bright, or 
pushing, or fortunate, prospects are still very good,—for, after 
all, their aid is always wanted; but the ordinary professional 
man’s chance of making £800 a year is, we should say, 50 per 
cent. less than it was thirty years ago, and his chance of 
£500, 30 per cent. This diminished chance, moreover, is not 
accompanied by any diminution in the strain of life. That 
increases every year with the increased number of competitors. 
and with the incessant rise in the standard of necessary 
acquirement, till it is now asserted that hardly any pro- 
fessional man escapes serious loss from any illness which may 
visit him ; while an interruption of six months from any cause 
whatever ruins the most promising career. The absent are. 
as far as pecuniary hope is concerned, the dead. 


This is not a pleasing outlook for the new generation, 
which needs money more than ever. People say “sim- 
plicity ” increases, and that is true in a sense; but it is 
simplicity rather in thought, and in methods of expression, 
than in habits of life. Nothing is cheaper except bare food, 
rent in the professional districts does not decline—witness the 
new habit of dividing houses between two or more dissociated 
men of the same profession—and there never was a time when 
it was more imperative on professional men just starting 
to lead a “civilised” life, meaning in a great city a life in 
which one bleeds money from every pore. The demands, to 
avoid which is to give up chances, or at all events greatly to 
postpone success, are endless, and reduce life in thousands of 
cases to a succession of half-despairing efforts to keep out of 
debt, or dependence. Taxation is said to be growing lighter. 
and so it is for the million; but it grows heavier every year 
for the professional man, who is compelled by opinion 


or the necessity of room to over-house himself, and 
who finds very early that, as regards their decrease- 


rates are very different things from taxes. Men in the 
professional streets and squares are paying in London 
30 per cent. higher rates than they did in 1859, the in- 
crease being partly direct, and an admitted consequence of 
new philanthropic legislation, and partly the result of the 
increase in valuations, which, so far as any one can see, never 
stops. Even success has become for professionals less valu- 
able than it was. The immense majority of them desire to 
save, and the change in their position in this respect has been 
astounding. The fall in the rate of interest to be obtaine+ 
covers every secure investment, except, we believe, cer- 
tain kinds of house-property which it is a heartbreak to 
inherit, and which no one with his time fully occupied 
would or could attempt to manage properly. Every 
one feels this fall, but very few realise its full extent. 
In 1860 it was possible for a man without working to 
obtain £500 a year for a principal of £10,000 with the fullest 
security, and now he is fortunate if with the same security he 
obtains £350—a change which not only whittles away his 
income, but leaves the road choked with competitors who, 
were the annual product of sleeping-money still 5 per cent., 
would retire at once. That evil, if it be one, affects men in 
business, Jike men in the professions ; but the latter feel it more. 
for while business may be indefinitely expanded, the pro- 
fessional man’s gains are limited by that great natural fact. 
that neither energy nor ability will put more than twenty- 
four hours into one day. You can buy or sell to the extent of 
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£10,000 in as little time as you can buy or sell to the extent 
of £1,000; but the patient, or the client, or the customer for 
education or knowledge must, whatever he pays, consume so 
many minutes. , 

What is the remedy? There is none whatever. As the 
pressure increases, the work must either be divided or the 
price of work must come down, with, in either case, a reduc- 
tion of professional income. We do not believe that the strong 
causes which increase the number of those entering on a pro- 
fessional career will lose their potency in our time, and fully 
expect to see the great professional class an exceedingly poor 
one. In 1910 the situation here will probably resemble that in 
America, where, though a very few professionals make great 
incomes, a majority are not better-off than English Dissenting 
ministers, and to earn by incessant work £1,200 a year is to 
have succeeded greatly. The mass of those who do not “go 
under” will make from £150 to £300, and will look-out most 
assiduously for wives who can bring some addition to 
their incomes. That is already the position of affairs 
on the Continent, and there is nothing whatever to pro- 
tect Englishmen from a similar pressure. The change results 
from progress, from that thirst for education which it is in 
our day the ambition of legislators to gratify, and from that 
desire for refined life which is its necessary result. The 
capacity for brain-work is growing more common, and brain- 
work is therefore less valuable. That is all; but that is 
sufficient to cause a small social revolution out of which that 
section of “the classes” whom Mr. Gladstone thinks so sure 
to be unwise will emerge much less happy men, with less 
dignity, less money, and less leisure than they had. 





THE TREASURE-HOUSES OF THE WORLD. 
ECAUSE we in England feel a momentary pressure of 
population, or because it is possible to calculate the time 
at which our own coal, iron, lead, and copper will be exhausted, 
or, again, because the over-imaginativeness of the English in 
the United States has made them talk as if a country with an 
average of twenty persons to the square mile were getting 
crowded, it is assumed that the resources of our planet are 
well-nigh exhausted, and that the time is not far distant when 
it will be as completely worked out as a deserted mine. There 
are plenty of people who, just because they have been 
accustomed since their childhood to look at very small maps 
of the world, entertain a feeling of contempt for the “little” 
earth they live on. Such persons theoretically, no doubt, are 
perfectly well aware that the continents of North and 
South America are not depicted on the same scale as 
England. As a matter of fact, however, they are absolutely 
incapable of applying this knowledge. Try as they will, they 
cannot persuade themselves into realising what vast stretches 
of country lie under each square eighth of an inch of coloured 
cartridge-paper. The amateur astronomer who observed with 
alarm that he had seen the tail of the comet “ within two feet, 
or perhaps eighteen inches, of Mars,” has his exact counterpart 
in hundreds of ordinary men and women, though in most 
instances the latter manage to conceal their true feelings some- 
what better. To those prepossessed of the notion that the world 
is practically played out, it is the easiest thing possible to run 
through an atlas and dismiss each continent and the countries 
it contains as if they were incapable of making any fresh addi- 
tions to the resources of the world. Europe is, of course, effete. 
Asia is either barren or else over-populated, --China and India 
being written-off as full of people, Siberia thought of merely 
as waterless steppe, and Central Asia regarded as incapable 
of producing anything better than brigands and nomads. 
North America, no doubt, can hold a few more people, but its 
stores of natural wealth have been discounted; while South 
America is either all Andes or half-submerged tropical forest 
and burnt-up pampas. Australasia, again, is accounted for by 
the fringe of settlers on the coast; and as for Africa, that is 
either full to overflowing with Negroes, or else held by the 
demons of marsh-fever and malaria. In truth, there is no 
exaggeration in saying that persons who call themselves 
educated, often assume towards the world an attitude of pitying 
contempt, such as business men take up in the case of some 
old firm which, though once prosperous, has at last got to the 
end of all its capital. 
Yet, in spite of the shock which it may occasion those who 
hold such views, it is necessary to declare that so far from 








the world being played out, it has hardl PE eee: 
It is, indeed, not too much to say that if Ze 4 att po 
the diamonds, the emeralds, and the rubies tie i ane 
lead, and the copper, that have been got out of the aa : the 
man first learnt to appreciate the uses of the metals a i 
beauty of precious stones, could be heaped together ait i 
value reckoned, they would prove but a mere handful “ee 
compared with what remains to be won in the now a en 
portions of the globe. That this is no dream, but the sob a 
truth, is constantly being shown to us. Some i rer 
traveller dives into an untrodden corner of this or that niatieats 
almost at random, takes what hurried survey he can of the “oe 
and of what it is capable of yielding, and reveals that some dark 
place of earth is rich in material resources almost beyond 
the possibility of calculation. Only last year two Pair 
Americans—an account of their wanderings was given in a 
paper read on Monday before the British Association— 
pounced, as it were, for a moment on those portions of Peruvian 
and Bolivian territory which lie east of the Andes—a land of 
almost incredible fascination, healthy, fruitful, and unoccupied 
through which flow the countless affluents of the Amazon— 
rivers often far larger than the Thames, though more than two 
thousand miles from the ocean to which they are hurrying 
From one portion of this region, which covers about four 
thousand square miles, or a little more than half Wales, gold 
can be produced in almost unlimited amount. The quantity 
of auriferous land already known is 11,021 million cubic 
métres, and the calculated value of the precious metal 
it contains is no less than £300,000,000. In other words. 
as much as fifteen times the amount of gold raised annually 
during the last few years, and thirty times as much as the 
Bank Reserve, is lying waiting to be won in the Province of 
Sandia. How much more could be found in the country to the 
north, which is now “ unexplored and occupied by the savages,” 
cannot, of course, be calculated, but this at least is certain. 
The Spaniards and their American descendants have hardly 
scratched the surface of a hundredth-part of the great mountain 
rampart which runs down the coast-line of South America. 
When these highlands are once properly explored, it will in 
all probability be found that their mineral wealth exceeds the 
wildest expectations that have ever been formed of them. 
Let the population of the world increase as it may, and the 
uses of the various metals be doubled or quadrupled, the Andes 
and the Cordilleras will not fail in affording enough to supply 
every possible human need. For not only are gold and silver 
to be found, but coal, copper, and lead, and, in addition, marble 
and jasper are present in the greatestabundance. Nor, again, 
are the mineral deposits of Northern Bolivia and Eastern 
Peru made almost worthless, as sometimes happens, by being 
situated in a country unfit for human habitation. These regions 
can prove their fitness for occupation by the fact that in 
former times they were occupied by a very large population. 
As to the former ocupants of these and of the neighbouring 
regions of Peru, some very curious information is contained 
in the account of another series of explorations which is like- 
wise given in the paper read before the British Association. 
Sefior Carlos Fry lately followed the course of the Urubamba 
—a stream which may be described as the main artery of the 
interior of Peru—to its junction with the Amazon. On either 
side of the deep and fertile valleys through which it runs 
extend artificial terraces constructed on the hillsides, and 
stretching for hundreds of miles. Along the course of this 
river which flows from Lake Titicaca into the Amazon are to 
be found the gigantic ruins of many ancient Peruvian cities, 
temples, and fortresses, and of works for irrigating the country. 
Indeed, the remains of human occupation show that the land 
was once made use of, as at the present day it is utilised in 
China and Japan alone. The highly civilised population 
which occupied these regions in the days when Cuzco was the 
capital of Peru, cannot, it is reckoned, have fallen far short 
of one hundred millions. No doubt many people who read these 
figures will entirely refuse to believe such an estimate. A 
hundred millions, they will argue, is about the population of 
Germany, Austria, and France taken together. Hence it is 
inconceivable that a corner of Peru can even have held such 
avast concourse of people. To reason so, however, is to forget 
that the valley of the Urubamba, from its source in the Lake 
Titicaca to the Amazon, is over eighteen hundred miles long, and 
that if peopled as thickly as the Delta, it could easily hold the 
estimated numbers. In all human probability, of course, it will 
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never hold such a population again ; still, even if this portion 
of by no means the largest of the Republics of South America 
has so much spare room in it, there is no need to despair of people 
finding standing-places in the world. The whole population 
of Europe could stream up the valley of the Amazon, and 
hardly make a noticeable impression upon the vast solitudes 
that surround the mighty river’s thousand affluents. As yet, 
the interior of Brazil has not been touched by immigration, 
but when the pressure once becomes strong enough, it will be 
discovered that the land that has been left to the last is some 
of the best. In many ways colonisation will be immensely 
easier than in Canada, Australia, or Africa, for the Amazon 
jg unsurpassed as a natural highway. At Iquitos, a port on 
the river belonging to Peru, and some two thousand miles as 
the crow flies from its mouth, the stream has thirty-five 
fathoms or two hundred and ten feet of water, and hence 
there is at least one road open all tbe year round to 
immigrants which is far more suitable to heavy traffic than 
even the best railway line in the world. 

It seems, however, somewhat absurd to talk of the yet un- 
touched resources of the globe, and to confine our remarks to 
South America. ‘In reality she has no monopoly either of 
virgin mines or healthy lands waiting to be tilled and occupied. 
In Siberia, in spite of the steady drift of Russian peasantry to 
its southern provinces, where the grape ripens in the open air, 
and where many of the unpeopled districts resemble, it is said, 
nothing so much as an English park—rich grass-lands studded 
with splendid timber—there is room for three generations of the 
over-spill of Europe; while if the gold of Asiatic Muscovy were 
once properly worked, the question of the shrinkage of the 
circulating medium would be at end for ever. As was 
shown by Captain Wiggin’s expedition to the Kara Sea, the 
difficulty of transporting the necessary machinery alone pre- 
‘vents the immediate establishment of an immense quartz- 
rushing industry. In Australia, again, there is every reason 
to believe that fresh explorations will add immensely to the 
value of the island-continent. We know no more of it at 
present than a man knows of England who has crossed 
it on foot on one thin line, and who, if he happened to walk from 
Essex to Devonshire, might fancy that there were no minerals 
in the island. Since, then, our knowledge is of such a kind, 

‘it is quite possible that the interior of Australia may be 
as rich in precious ores as one tiny piece of the coast-fringe 
proved thirty years ago. There are plenty of tracts there as 
big as England which practically are entirely unknown, and 
there is no reason why one of them should not be sown with 
nuggets as large as ever rewarded the toil of the luckiest 
digger of the last generation. But if South America, Siberia, 
and Australia are still more than half terre incognitx, the 
interior of Africa may claim to be virtually undiscovered. 
The geographers fancy that they know the general run of 
the mountains and inland waters, but not one of them would 
venture to declare it impossible or even unlikely that a range 
of mountains higher than the Alps, or an inland sea as big as 
‘the Caspian, may not be one of the jealously guarded secrets 
of the Dark Continent. One thing, however, is certain about 
Africa. The country north of the Transvaal and of Bechuana- 
land is full of auriferous quartz, while the valleys of the 
rivers that flow down to the Gold Coast offer a splendid field 
for the operations of gold-washing. In truth, the resources of 
the world will last not only our time, but for countless centuries 
to come; and man is as likely to abandon the use of gold, iron, 
and stone altogether, as to exhaust the deposits that are stored 
in the earth and awaiting his commands. 





FLORIDA AS A FIELD FOR SETTLERS. 
LORIDA is a sub-tropical Netherlands—without the 
dykes—so flat that, at an altitude of two or three 
thousand feet, and with a good glass, one might survey the 
entire peninsula from sea tosea. But the only way of reaching 
that height would be by balloon, the loftiest hills being lower 
than the tree-tops. The area of Florida slightly surpasses 
‘that of England and Wales; it is furrowed with streams and 
gemmed with lakes, and though its greatest breadth between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean is three hundred 
and sixty miles, no part of it is more than fifty miles from a 
‘tidal inlet, and it possesses the longest littoral of all the United 
States. The climate is practically winterless, the rainfall 
moderate, and the summer temperature lower than that of 
Pennsylvania and New York. 





Albeit Florida was discovered by Ponce de Leon in 1512, 
and acquired by the United States in 1821, it was little known 
to the Americans of the last generation, and only since the 
conclusion of the Civil War has it become a field for free 
settlers and a sanatorium for sick Yankees. During the last 
decade, however, it has received increasing attention from 
Northern capitalists and fortune seekers, and its resources 
are being developed with magnificent energy. Ten years ago 
there were no railroads south of Jacksonville; now they 
intersect the State from east to west and from north 
to south, and new lines are in course of construction; 
“vestibule trains,” exceeding in luxury and convenience 
everything of the sort in the Old World, make the journey 
from New York to the local metropolis in thirty-six hours; 
fine steamers traverse the rivers and run round the coast, and 
Mr. Flaegeler, a thirteen times millionaire (in pounds sterling), 
has built at St. Augustine the two most splendid hotels on 
the American Continent. The Alcazar is a glorious Moorish 
posada, which looks as if it had been transported bodily from 
the South of Spain before Bobadil el Chico looked for the last 
time on the towers and minarets of his beloved Granada. The 
Ponce de Leon, built of native coquina rock in the style of 
the Spanish renaissance, is a veritable fairy palace, a dream 
in stone. People travel a thousand miles merely to see these 
buildings; but perhaps the most marvellous thing about them 
is that, although the Ponce de Leon alone cost £600,000, 
and the charges are as princely as the accommodation, they 
pay as investments. At Tampa, Mr. Rockefeller, a colleague 
of Mr. Flaegeler, and said to be worth twice as many 
nnillions, is building a luxurious caravanserai with rooms 
for a thousand guests. But these gentlemen are, among 
other things, railway magnates, and they know that one of 
the surest ways of creating traffic is to build hotels. They 
divide the realm between them ; one is developing the eastern 
side of the State, the other the south and the west. St. 
Augustine is the future head-quarters of the American 
Riviera; and Tampa, on the west coast, and the direct route 
between Cuba and the Northern States, bids fair to become a 
great emporium of trade. The meaning of this is that two of 
the most far-seeing men in America believe that Florida has 
a future, and that the “boom,” which began ten years ago, 
will last. But the future will be of a different sort from 
that of her iron-producing Northern neighbours, or of the 
pastoral and corn-growing states of the Far West. For she 
has neither mines nor minerals, the cattle which wander 
in her water-prairies, and roam in her pine-woods, de not 
thrive, and stock-raising will never become a flourishing 
Floridian industry. Nevertheless, to men of energy, used 
to country life, with a liking for sport and a taste for gar- 
dening, Florida offers great attractions. The settler should 
possess a fair amount of capital; but even moneyless immi- 
grants often succeed in Florida. A short time ago the present 
writer met there more than one Englishman who landed in the 
country with only a few dollars in his pockets, and who is now 
in easy circumstances. But all are handy men, with great 
energy and mechanical aptitude. They can build houses and 
boats, run engines, clear land, plant trees, and make them- 
selves generally useful. A house-carpenter may earn from 
twelve to fourteen shillings a day, and live on four; he can 
soon save enough to buy a “lot,” or a small orange-zrove ; 
and with three pounds a week and three or four acres of 
garden, a man is better off than he would be with twice as 
much in England or three times as much in the Northern 
States of America. Though clothing is dear, a little of it goes 
a long way in Florida; three crops of potatoes or of grass can 
be raised on the same ground in the same season; with irriga- 
tion, which is easily arranged, the settler may have straw- 
berries and vegetables all the year round—either for his 
own use or for sale—he may have wild duck, quail, venison, 
and other game for the shooting, and if he be near the 
coast, oysters for the gathering, and fish for the catching. On 
the Indian and Hillsbro’ Rivers you can often catch thirty 
or forty pounds of fish in an hour, and shelled oysters can 
generally be bought for a shilling a quart. 


Yet even to the man of mechanical aptitude capital is a 
great advantage; to the ordinary settler, absolutely necessary ; 
and if he propose to engage in orange-planting, the most 
popular and profitable of Floridian callings, the more money 
he has, in reason, the better. He should have at least £500, and 
be able to wait a while for the first fruition of his hopes ; or, as 
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a long-headed American observed to the present writer, “sit 
on it” for a twelvemonth and look about him. The accept- 
ance of this advice need not, however, involve a year of idle- 
ness either for himself or his money. In Florida, a high 
rate of interest is not incompatible with good security, and 
he could spend the interval in learning his future business. 
For a knowledge of orange-growing does not come by light 
of Nature, and many a néwcomer has bought a grove in haste 
only to repent at leisure. Buying orange-groves without 
special knowledge and trustworthy advice is as risky as buying 
horses without warranty. 


You can either buy a grove or make one. The best land 
for orange-raising is hammock-land—that is to say, virgin 
forest, with a heavy growth of live oak, hickory, magnolia, 
and forest-trees. Land of this description, suitable in other 
respects for the purpose, costs from £10 to £20 per acre, to 
which must be added the cost of clearing, fencing, and planting, 
about £20 more, making a total cost of some £35. Five 
acres of good hammock-land, fenced and planted, with well- 
budded trees, and fairly started, are worth from £200 to £300 
and upwards, according to situation. Five years later, if well 
tended in the meantime, they will be worth from £800 to £1,000. 
When ten years old, the grove should be in “ good bearing,” 
and bring in, at a low estimate, 12s. per tree net, equal to an 
annual income of £350. At this stage the five acres would be 
worth from £2,000 to £3,000, according to the condition of the 
trees, the situation of the grove, and other circumstances ; 
and as an orange-tree is young at ten years old, the yield, and 
therefore the value, would go on increasing for many years. 

Therefore, whether a grove be bought or made, capital is 
necessary. Most settlers would probably prefer to buy, and 
groves may be purchased which will return 10 per cent. 
from the outset, and with average luck and good husbandry 
improve year by year until they return 30 or 40 per cent. 
The management of an orange-grove is analagous to that of 
an English orchard. The ground must be kept free from 
weeds, the trees clean and properly pruned, the fruit gathered 
and packed in due season and sent to market. Or the planter 
can sell the oranges on the trees, and leave the gathering and 
packing to the purchaser. Pine-land may be bought and 
cleared at considerably less cost than hammock-land, but as 
the oranges it produces are of inferior quality, and it has to 
be continually fertilised with artificial manures, it is land to 
be avoided. Next in importance to the quality of the soil is 
the situation of the grove. Unless it be within easy reach 
of a railway station or a navigable stream, all the profits 
will go in what the Americans call “haulage,” labour in 
Florida being costly and the roads indifferent. The only 
foe much feared by the orange-planter is frost, a visitant 
which not only ruins the ripe fruit, but kills the younger 
trees. As, however, there have been only two killing frosts 
since Florida became’a State (one in 1836, and another in 
1886), the probability of disaster from this cause is remote; 
and frosts never occur until January, by which time half the 
orange crop is generally gathered and eaten. But groves in 
the north and west are not desirable investments; the finest 
oranges, probably the finest in the world, are those grown on 
the rich hammock-lands of the Indian and Hillsbro’ Rivers. 


In addition to other advantages, Nature has bestowed on 
Florida an admirable system of underground water-works. 
By boring a hundred feet and putting into the hole a pipe, 
you may have an ever-flowing fountain with a jet of from 
eight to twelve feet, according to the diameter of your pipe. 
True, the water smells slightly of sulphuretted hydrogen; but 
cattle like it, and for irrigation it is as good as the best. As 
touching climate and health, Floridians have every reason to 
be thankful. The thermometer seldom falls below forty, and 
the mean temperature of January, the coldest month of the 
year, is nearly sixty. The maximum temperature of summer 
is ninety-seven, and even in the height of summer the nights 
are generally cool. The lowness of the death-rate (twelve per 
thousand) bespeaks a genial climate. Nevertheless, new- 
comers are apt to suffer from malarial fever, especially in the 
hot season, when the swamps dry up and westerly winds waft 
noxious vapours from the interior to the Atlantic coast, where 
oranges are mostly grown, and unacclimatised settlers would 
do well to spend every alternate summer in the mountains of 
Georgia or in making a trip to the old country. On the other 
hand, Florida enjoys complete immunity from many diseases 
which are rife in northern climes, and according to the last 








rarer. 
census returns is almost, if not quite, the h i ree 
the Union. . na it 

It will thus be seen that a young fellow of spirit, with 
capital and a stomach for work, might do worse than pitch 
his tent in Florida. He would not be likely to « strike oj] ” op 
make a fortune at a stroke, but he could confidently count on 
a fine climate, a pleasant occupation, and a sufficient income 
In country districts—and Florida is nearly all country—g 
bachelor can have board, lodging, and washing for five oy 
six dollars a week; and a family with a house and garden, 
(which need not cost more than three or four hundred pounds) 
are “ passing rich” on two hundred a year. But life js aller 
rough ; white servants are not to be had; even coloured helps 
are not easily obtained, and when obtained are often neither 
trustworthy nor efficient, and people who object to black their 
own boots and cannot dispense with some of the refinements 
of civilisation, had better stay at home. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE DIVINING-ROD. 
ABouT a quarter of a century ago, I had the chance of 
seeing some experiments in the search for water by the use 
of “the divining-rod” on a thirsty stretch of the Berkshire. 
chalk range. Oddly enough (what a lot of odd things there 
are lying all round us!), at the highest points of this very 
range you might come on “dew-ponds,” which never seemed 
to run dry, though how the white chalky water got there, or 
kept there, no one, I believe, has ever been able to explain 
from that day to this. But these “dew-ponds” were of no 
use, of course, to the cottages scattered along the hill-side, 
and whoever wanted spring-water, had to go down about 
400 ft. for it. Well, I neglected that chance, and ever since 
have been regretting it. The fact is, ] was young then, and— 


* Nothin’ from Adam’s fall to Huldy’s bonnet 
But I was full cocked with my judgment on it.” 





My notion of the water-diviner was gathered from Sir Walter’s 
famous portrait of Dousterswivel in the Antiquary ; a fellow 
“who amongst fools and womankind talks of the Cabala, the 
divining-rod, and all the trumpery with which the Rosi- 
erucians cheated a darker age, and which, to our eternal 
disgrace, has in some degree revived in our own.” I was 
resolved that the revival should in no case be forwarded by 
me, and so lost my opportunity, and have been ever since 
tantalised by reports of marvels wrought by the hazel-wand, 
as to which I was quite at a loss to form any reasonable 
opinion. It was with no little satisfaction, therefore, that I 
received, and accepted, an invitation to assist at a water- 
search about to be undertaken by a diviner of considerable 
reputation in the outskirts of Deer Leap Wood, in the parish 
of Wootton, Surrey. 

This wood, notable even amongst the loveliest of that 
favoured county, belongs to the worthy representative of the 
author of “Sylva” and the “Memoirs,” who, having built 
some excellent cottages on its confines, desires to find the 
occupants a good supply of spring-water in situ. Accordingly 
a group of us, men and women of all ages, and of all degrees 
of scepticism—for I doubt if there was a single believer 
in the efficacy of the rod, though the squire himself and 
a friend preserved a judicious silence—gathered last Friday 
after breakfast on the lawn before Wootton House, to await 
the arrival of the water-doctor whom the agent had gone 
to meet at the station. It was agreed on all hands that 
a preliminary test should be applied, and that the lawn 
on which we stood offered quite admirable facilities for 
this purpose. For, more than two hundred years ago, 
John Evelyn had diverted a portion of the stream, which 
runs down the valley in which the house stands, for the 
purpose of making a fountain on the terraces. (Let it be 
noted in passing, that the lead-work of that fountain has 
needed no repair from that day to this! There were plumbers 
in those days!) From this fountain two pipes carry the 
water into the house, under the lawn on which we stood. Now 
the lawn turf is as smooth as a billiard-table, without the 
slightest indication of the whereabouts of these pipes, which 
indeed, was only known vaguely to the squire, and not at all 
to any one else of those present. If the divining-rod could 
discover these, the experiment at “Deer Leap Wood ” might 
be undertaken with good hope. 
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r, conducted by the steward, arrived in due 

bes kot anneal man, of the stamp of a high-class 
ic; plain and straightforward in speech, and with no 

— whatever to mystery. In answer to our questions, he 
a could’nt tell how it came about; but of this he 
that he could find springs and running water. 


course, a 


said,— 


s sure . P 
mirty years ago he was working as a mason at Chippen- 
ham, with o Cornish miner amongst others. He saw 

’ 


r with the rod; had then tried it 
himself, and found he could do it. That was all he knew. 
Any one of us might have the same power. Why, two young 
gentlemen who saw him working at Warleigh, oe Bath, 
had copied him, and found a spring right under their father’s 
library.” We listened, and |then proposed that he should 
just try about the lawn. He -produced a hazel-twig shaped 
like a Y, the arms, each somé 18 in. long ; the point, perhaps, 
Gin. I may note, however, that the dimensions can be of no 
consequence, for he used at least half-a-dozen in his trials, 
eutting them at random out of the hazel-bush as we 
walked along, and taking no measure of any of them. 
Taking an arm of the Y between the middle fingers of 
each hand, he walked across the lawn slowly, stooping 
slightly forward, so as to keep the point downwards, about 
a foot from the ground. He had not gone a dozen yards 
before the rod quivered, and then the point rose at once 
straight up into the air. “There’s running water here,” he 
said, “and close to the surface.” We marked the spot and 
followed him, and some twenty-five yards further the point of 
the Y again sprang up into the air. The steward, who knew 
the plans accurately, was appealed to, and admitted that these 
were the precise spots under which the pipes ran. In answer 
to the suggestion that the point sprang up by pressure of his 
fingers, voluntary or involuntary, he asked two of us to hold the 
arms beyond his fingers, and see if we could prevent the point 
rising. We did so (I being one), and did all we could to keep it 
pointed downwards, but it rose in spite of us, and I watched his 
hands carefully at the same time and could detect no movement 
whatever of the muscles. Then he broke one of the arms, all 
but the bark, and still the point rose as briskly asever. Lastly, 
he proposed that each of us should try if we had the power. 
We did so, but without success, except that in the case of 
Mrs. Evelyn and another lady the point trembled, and seemed 
inclined, though unable, to rise. He then took hold of their 
wrists, and at once it rose, nearly as promptly as it had 
done with him. This was enough; and we started in 
procession, on ponies, in carriages, or walking, to Deer 
Leap Wood, where in the course of an hour he marked 
with pegs some half-dozen spots, under which running water 
will be found at from 70 ft. to 100ft. He did not pretend to 
be able to give the exact depth, but only undertook to give 
the outside limits. And so we all went back to lunch, and 
Mullins took his fee and departed. I know, Sir, that you have 
many scientific readers, and can picture to myself the smile 
tinged with scorn with which they will turn to your next page 
when they get thus far. Well, I own that the boring remains to 
be done, the results of which I hope to send you in due course. 
Meantime, let me remind them of a well-known adventure 
of one of the most famous of their predecessors towards the 
end of last century. Sir Joseph Banks, botanising on the 
downs on a cloudless June day, came across a shepherd, whom 
he greeted with the customary “Fine day,”—‘“ Hes,” was the 
reply, “but there’ll be heavy rain yet, afore night.” Sir Joseph 
passed on unheeding, and got a thorough drenching before 
he reached his inn. Next morning he went back, found the 
shepherd, and put a guinea in his hand, with “ Now, my man, 
tell me how you knew there was going to be rain yesterday 
afternoon.” “ Whoy,” said Hodge, with a grin, “I zeed my 
ould ram a shovin’ hisself back’ards in under thuck girt thornin 
bush; and wenever a doos that there’ll sartin sure be heavy 
rainfall afore sundown.” Vacuvs VIATOR. 


this man find wate 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CASTE AND RAILWAYS. 


[To THe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SprcTator.’’] 





Sir,—I am surprised to read in the Spectator of September 
15th, that “ Caste has survived, and will survive, the creation 

of a Railway system in India.” The account I received from | 
a missionary of considerable experience in the neighbourhood | 








of Hoshungabad was that a high-caste native will go along a 
railway-train, peeping into one compartment after another in 
the hope of escaping contamination, till the train is on the 
point of starting, when a porter, with a “Now, Sir, are you 
going by this train or not ?” will hustle him into the nearest 
carriage, to the detriment alike of his superstitions and of his 
conscience. All the more imperative is it, since European 
inventions have thus a disintegrating effect upon ethnic morals, 
to supplement them with an actively moralising,—i.e., with a 
Christianising influence.—I am, Sir, &c., Br Fs. 

[Our correspondent is mistaken. Except in part of Madras, 
touch with an inferior, though it is avoided, is not held te 
break caste. Moreover, any particular rule of caste may be 
suspended by a whole caste, without caste, as a system, suffering. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 

“THE INHERENT DIFFCULTIES OF 
VOLUNTARYISM.” 
[To THE EpiTorR oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’ } 
Srr,—*‘ Pardon me, Sir: I am the dependent minister of an 
Independent congregation’” (Spectator, September 14th, p. 334, 
col. 2, line 15 from bottom). This is the original form of the 
story, which is older than “ M. A.” supposes.—I am, Sir, &e., 
FS. E. 





SCHOOL-BOYS’ BLUNDERS. 
{To tHE EpiTror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’ | 
Sir,—You will be inundated with specimens of ingenious 
translations. Is this one good enough for insertion? “Cum 
grano salis :” “ With a corn thou dancest.” Poor lad! 
Probably he translated feelingly, having suffered tortures 
under the dancing-master.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
St. Luke’s, Southampton. W. W. PERRIN. 
SAPPHICS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SpecraTor.’’ | 

Sir,—The accompanying Sapphies are, I venture to think, 
worthy of insertion. They are, I believe, part of an original 
copy of verses by an Eton boy, on Virgil :— 

Virgili Publi Maro, tu patrasti 

Splendidos versus; hominesque dicunt 

Tu quod es cunctis melior poetis, 

Praeter Homerum. 

Tu decem pulchras Eclogas patrasti, 

Quatuor libros quoque Georgicorum, 

Tu quoque Aenein, nitidum poema, 

Composuisti. 


—I am, Sir, &e., | Pie eB 





FISH FARMS. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In a recent number of the Spectator there appeared a 
letter from your correspondent “C.” referring to my “ Fish 
Farms.” I think that the last sentence requires correction. 
It is stated that my fish are sent “ chiefly to Scotch rivers and 
lochs.” Asa matter of fact, I send comparatively few so far 
North, my friend Sir James Maitland doing, I should think, 
the stocking required there.—I am, Sir, &e., 
THOMAS ANDREWS. 
Westgate House, Guildford, September 12th, 1889. 


' TOWN versus COUNTRY. 

(To Tur Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Permit me to state a fact which confirms Mr. Booth’s 
statement as to the proportion of the increase of the popula- 
tion of London, which is due to incoming from the country. 
The winter before I left the East End, I gave a supper to one 
thousand dockmen, in ten batches of a hundred each. During 
the evening, I put the questions to each guest,—‘“‘ Where were 
you born?” “ What trade have you learnt?” The answers 
showed that 9 per cent. were country-born, and 7 per cent. had 
learnt some sort of trade. I must confess that the figures 
startled me. 

London fascinates everybody, especially the East-Ender. I 
often discovered the hatred which country-born Londoners 
bad for their native heath. I remember one case, because of 
the epigrammatic reply of a man who had come up to London, 
was getting old, and could get little work. “ Will you go back 
into the country if I get you work?” “No,” he said, “I 
would rather take a single ticket to Bow Cemetery than go 
into the country.” 

Now, part of the social problem will have to be solved in the 
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country. Some little time since, the Bishop of Ripon dropped | dogma,” and he goes on to give an account of 
a very suggestive sentence, “It is time that more attention | for which Rousseau is responsible, that all men 
was given to the country.” Few Nonconformists hold so high | fectly free, equal, good, and reasonable, 
an opinion as I do of the great work done by the clergy of the | majority of these “sovereign units” 
Established Church. In saying what I do, there will be no | Mr. Lilly’s object is to examine this Revolutiona 
suspicion, I hope, in the mind of any clergyman that I am | its relation with Liberty, Religion, Science, 


this dogma, 
are born per. 
1 and the will of the 
is “the supreme law.” 
ry dogma “in 
Art, Democracy, 


seeking to write the clergy down. But from all that Iremember | and in its bearing on the public life of England.” Except 
of Huntingdonshire and Cambridgeshire villages, and from all | the last chapter, the book is chiefly concerned with 7 


that I have seen of scores of villages since, I cannot but deeply | the native country of the Revolution, though even the 
regret that the parsons of all creeds, and the squires of all | only worked with a free hand during the last few years, 


France, 
re it has 


political parties, have not done more to make the lifein the| Mr. Lilly’s definition of liberty is most clear and true:— 


country brighter, broader, and better physically and in- “To permit each to be fully himself, to find hi 

ig g pay sf permit ¢ ln his 

tellectually. I am constantly told by my clerical friends | level—this is liberty. —— it is not too much 

that the country folk are so dull. My experience is that ee Te 
a é to it. 

nine people out of ten in London and Manchester are dull 


own proper 
to say that 
rmity is fatal 


in the presence of parsons until they find out that the white Pi ei PSE 18 Se seme We wee liberty is 
tie means that for fun, healthful recreation, friendliness, — 


and manliness, no one can have a chance with the man wh 


wears it. A very grave responsibility rests upon the parsons 
and the squires for the dulness of country life. They have, | all . fini 
in asense, cared for the politics and the religion of the people; | of the very essence of national vitalit, 


“Liberty of person, liberty of property, of which testa 
°| freedom is no small part, liberty of worship, liberty of publ, 
meeting, liberty of the Press, educational liberty ; we have them 
SIO Cat The free play of indefinitely varying personalities is 


WiecsWeles ore The only legiti- 


but for the humanities, as I understand them, their care has mate limit to the freedom of each is that which is necessary for 


been less, lacking in inventiveness and practical power. 


I the equal freedom of all.” 


hope many will see to it, acting on the Bishop’s suggestion, “oR ie eel nye oe of freedom ie 
that the country is better looked after than hitherto it has e liberation of the powers of all men, equally, for contri- 


generally been.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


Cavendish House, Manchester. GEO. S. REANEY. 








BOOKS. 


—@——_ 


A CENTURY OF REVOLUTION.* 


butions to a common good.” We in England have in great 
measure this liberty, and we have no revolutionary dogma to 
thank for it. 

In France, the work of the Revolution has been chiefly 
negative. It has destroyed, no doubt, many things, many 
bad old laws and unjust privileges, which needed destroying, 
and has removed many “restrictions on the exercise of 
human powers.” But 


OF the many books called into being by the centenary of the} “...... in the name of a spurious equality— hate striving to 

French Revolution, Mr. Lilly has written one of the most | Pass itself off as love,’ Amiel well called it—France has been con- 

striking. His book is a study of the spirit of the Revolution verted into a chaos of hostile individuals. To constitute a nation 
5° « 


—a difficult task, for which he has been well prepared by his 


philosophical studies in European history. The foundations 


’| there is need of common traditions, common feelings, common 


modes and ends of action. In the place of these we find complete 
, | dissolution of the bonds of thought, the unappeasable rancour of 


the origins of the Revolution are outside the scope of the factions, or rather sects, the irreconcilable antagonism of classes.’” 


present book, which is chiefly concerned with its consequences 


, | No one who knows France under her present government can 


and with all that its doctrines have done for France and the | deny the truth of this; and we are afraid, too, that Mr. Lilly’s 
world during the last hundred years. But we are sure that | picture of the French peasantry, who might, at least, be sup- 


Mr. Lilly has not forgotten M. de Tocqueville’s words :— 


posed to have benefited by the Revolution, is not drawn in too 


“La Révolution francaise ne sera que téndbres pour ceux qui ne | dark colours. He takes it chiefly from revolutionary writers, 
voudront regarder qu’elle; c’est dans les temps qui la précédent | especially M. Zola and M. Vacherot. 


qwil faut chercher la seule. lumiére qui puisse léclairer. Sans 


ee: sags A A “ Utter selfishness ...... complete indifference to all except 
une vue nette de l’ancienne société, de ses lois, de ses vices, de 


ses préjugés, de ses miséres, de sa grandeur, on ne comprendra 
jamais ce qu’ont fait les Francais pendant le cours des années qui 


ont suivi sa chute.” 


The harm done by the Revolutionary spirit, its tyranny, its 


the pettiest personal interests ...... blind hatred and un- 
reasoning fear of everything above his social and intellectual 
level .... . . abject meanness...... Abruti et mécontent. 


a Ke Anneke Avaricious, penurious, dishonest, tyrannical, foul.” 


Poor peasant-proprietors! The picture sets one thinking of 
materialism, its naturalism in art and literature, its false and “ae prop P 8 


unscientific ideas of liberty and equality, cannot well be 


exaggerated; but when we say that the old-world order, 


destroyed by the Revolution, rested upon the idea of duty, we 
need to remind ourselves that this idea of duty had lost its 
force ; that absolutism, unknown in the Middle Ages, had taken 
the place of their old Christian order, their “ vast hierarchy of 


duties ;” that the rights they recognised had been replaced by 
an oppressive system of privilege; and that the Church, the 
guardian of those rights and the ruling power of that 
hierarchy, had—partly, not entirely, by her own fault— 
lost her hold upon men’s minds. In France, in the eighteenth 
century, it was impossible that some great reaction should 
not come to pass. There was never any real chance that 
the Revolution should be limited by the reforms of 1789, 
as such a distinguished writer as Monseigneur Freppel seems 
almost to think possible. His book, lately reviewed in the 


Spectator, takes very much the same line as A Century of 


Revolution, though he confines himself to the practical effect 
of revolutionary doctrines on French life in the present day. 
The irreligion of Voltaire, the vicious naturalism of Rousseau, 
and his doctrine of the “absolute equivalence of men,” opened 
the door to changes far wider than the making of a new Con- 
stitution. That wonderful thing called “the Revolution ” is, 
in fact, a new religion, and its object is quite as much ethical 
as political, quite as much to transform the ideas of the world 
as to alter the outward form of its government. 

Mr. Lilly quotes the words of Burke, that the French 
Revolution was “a revolution of doctrine and _ theoretic 





* A Century of Revolution. By William Samuel Lilly, London: Chapman 
anl Hall, 1889, 








faces one has seen, worn but agreeable, which suggest that 
every rule has mercifully its exceptions. But certainly at the 
best, they, their houses, their farming, their manners and 
customs at the present day, donot show any power of enlighten- 
ment inherent in the Revolutionary dogma. They may be freer 
in body than a hundred years ago, though they use their 
freedom wretchedly enough, but they are certainly not freer 
in mind; even their superstitions are only changed in character. 
A French lady who, ever since her marriage, had made it her 
object to be on good terms with the peasants, visiting them in 
their houses, clothing their children, showing them every kind- 
ness in her power, the refuge of the women in their troubles, 
and, in short, the good angel of the village near which she 
lived, said sadly to the present writer, after twenty years of 
this,—“ Nos paysans sont mauvais.” They were not to be 
trusted, she said; there was no real friendliness in them. 
And in the last year or two, under the present Government, 
even their manners were deserting them. They were polite 
enough if she met one alone; but if they were standing in a 
group, nobody would notice her as she passed. This she put 
down—truly, no doubt—to cowardice,—“ ils ont peur de se 
compromettre.” But the picture was all the more sad that it 
was drawn by a friendly hand, after so much experience. And 
the artisan class, in the towns, is quite as melancholy a 
spectacle,—full of envy, hatred, selfishness, and the wildest 
ideas of that equality of which Mr. Lilly quotes Mr. Mill's 
opinion :— 


“‘« Belief that any one man is as good as another is almost as 
detrimental to moral and intellectual excellence as any effect 
which most forms of government can produce.’..... M. de 
Tocqueville told Mr. Senior, in 1858, that seventy years of revolu- 
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conan 
: ic spirit in France: that only the most 
then hed det ee ll remained. The only effective 
poe left is that supplied by popular passions—passions de la 
rervelle and passions de Vestomac—and supremacy belongs to the 
agitator who knows how most effectually to manipulate them. 

Mr. Lilly goes on to draw attention to the French criminal 
law, and the laws of property and education, none of which 
can be said to breathe the true spirit of liberty. They are, in 
fact, tyrannical ; but the Revolution, with its rule of “sovereign 
units,” is indeed a tyrannical despotism. At the same time, 
we must remember, with M. de Tocqueville, that this “ nation 
dadministrés” is the old French nation; that all their pre- 
sent sprang from their past, and that the ancien régime had its 
«entralisation,” as great as that of the Republic. 

We may perhaps venture to say here that it is difficult to 
gain any real understanding of the Revolution without a 
careful study of M. de Tocqueville; though his views on the 
subject would have been still more interesting if L’ Ancien 
Régime et la Revolution could have been written now, instead 
of thirty years ago. In some ways we think these views 
would have been modified ; for instance, in what he says about 
revolutionary attacks on the Church and on religion, which, he 
thought, had had their day, He would scarcely have said the 
same now. The late developments of the Revolutionary spirit 
might have altered his opinion that the hatred shown by the 
followers of Voltaire and Rousseau against the Church had 
passed away in the triumph of their own views :— 

«(était bien moins,” says M. de Tocqueville, “‘ comme doctrine 
religieuse que comme institution politique que le Christianisme 
avait allumé ces furieuses haines...... non parce que l’Eglise 
ne pouvait prendre place dans la société nouvelle qu’on allait 
fonder, mais parce qu’elle occupait alors la place la plus privilégiée 
et la plus forte dans cette vieille société qu’il s’agissait de réduire 
en poudre.” 

And he goes on to say :— 

«A mesure que l’euvre politique de la Révolution s’est con- 
solidée, son ceuvre irréligieuse s’est ruinée...... A mesure 
enfin que le clergé s’est mis plus 4 part de tout ce qui était tombé 
avec luijonavu...... la puissance de )’Eglise se relever dans 
les esprits et s’y raffermir.” 

It may be true,as many good judges think, that the Catholic 
Church hasnever been stronger than she is to-day ; but, if so, this 
is in spite of persecution, and not at all because “les haines se 
sont alanguies.” As Mr. Lilly points out, there is, and always 
must be, an absolute enmity between the Revolutionary spirit, 
from its very nature, and the spirit of Christianity. They are 
diametrically opposed to each other. ‘In a word, the Revo- 
lutionary conception of man and society is materialistic ; the 
Christian is spiritual.” And it is not only the Catholic 
Church that the Revolution regards as anenemy. “ Cleri- 
calism ” is the enemy; and M. Louis Blane says,—‘“ Nous 
entendons par le cléricalisme, non seulement le catholicisme, 
mais toute religion et toute religiosité, quelle qu’elle soit.” It 
is not only from France that Mr. Lilly brings his witnesses to 
this, showing how the true Revolutionary spirit goes along 
with that atheism which sometimes runs so far as to regard 
morality “comme une cléricale,” or at least to say with M. 
Paul Bert, who fares ill, as we might expect, in his hands,— 
“Plus les sociétés s’acheminent vers la morale, plus elles 
s’éloignent de la religion.” He brings Mr. Morley, in his 
studies on the Revolution, to prove that it is itself considered 
to be “a new Gospel,” a new religion, and that therefore “ the 
war in which the Revolution is engaged is essentially a war 
against the Theistic idea.” “L’idée de Dieu,” says M. 
Andrieux, “ est la source et le soutien de tout despotisme et de 
toute iniquité.” From Mr. Morley’s writings, the nature of 
this new religion is very clearly to be ascertained, and his 
views on the “new priesthood,” Diderot and the rest, are most 
instructive. Mr. Lilly adds greatly to the power and effect 
of his book by allowing a distinguished?admirer of the Revo- 
lution to explain its spirit and its ends. This chapter on 
Religion is one of the most interesting in the book. 





The Revolutionary spirit pretends to be before all things 
scientific: in this, as Mr. Lilly points out, it has departed 
from its earliest ways, when Lavoisier was guillotined,—the 
Republic having “no need of chemists,”—and is therefore not 
quite consistent. Its materialism, in the present day, over- 
shadows all its other doctrines. The true modern Revolu- 
tionist believes in nothing but “phenomenal realities,” and in 
no progress but material progress. He calls himself a 
follower of Darwin. But Mr. Lilly goes on to show, in 
pages of great ability, that this Revolutionary materialism 








is not true Darwinism at all. It is Professor Haeckel’s 
explanation of Darwin’s teaching, very unlike the original, 
which is used and believed by the adherents of the “new 
Gospel.” This is their chief weapon for the destruction of 
old beliefs :— 


“It was observed...... by a Revolutionary publicist ...... 
‘ La Révolution démolit Dieu, démolit tout le vieux monde, et une 
chose seule reste—l’évolution scientifique’ ..... ‘Others may 
occupy themselves, if they will, ‘said M. Paul Bert, ‘in seeking & 
nostrum to destroy the phylloxera; be it mine to find one that 
shall destroy the Christian religion.’ And that nostrum, we are 
confidently assured, is found in Darwinism.” 


We have seldom read a more interesting argument than this, 
in which Mr. Lilly lays down the doctrines of true Darwinism 
and then inquires how far the Revolutionary dogma agrees 
with them. Certainly, in this light, thrown by the indis- 
putable facts of scientific evolution, the rights of man begin 
to look very shadowy. But we must let Mr. Lilly speak for 
himself, only adding that, after he has pointed out the very 
small logical connection between Darwinism and the Revolu- 
tionary dogma, he goes on to show how true science and true 
religion can never be really at war :— 


“First consider the doctrine of the natural, inalienable, and 
imprescriptible rights of the individual, which is the chief corner- 
stone of the whole Revolutionary edifice. How is it possible to 
predicate such rights of an animal whose attributes are constantly 
varying—whose original is not Jean Jacques’s perfect man in a 
state of nature, but, not to go farther back, a troglodyte with half 
a brain, with the appetites and habits of a wild beast, with no 
conception of justice, and with only half articulate cries for 
language? Of the absolute reason, which the Revolution professes 
to worship, usually under the strangest travesties, Darwinism 
knows nothing. Its only notion of reason, as of justice and of 
right, is relative. Right to be means Might to be. For the true 
state of nature is a state of war...... Again, take the thrice- 
sacred formula, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. What place is 
there for these conceptions if ‘the scientific evolution’ alone 
remains as the one truth which the Revolution gospel will allow 
us to recognise? Liberty ? the sovereignty of the individual ? 
It disappears with the fiction of a perfectly homogeneous 
humanity. The message of ‘scientific evolution’ to the masses 
is to know their masters, for that will be best for them; 
to recognise the provision of nature, which has made the 
few strong, wise, and able; the many, weak, foolish, and 
incompetent. Equality ? So far from being the ‘holy law of 
nature,’ as Marat was wont to affirm, it is flat blasphemy against 
that law. Inequality is everywhere her rule, and is the primary 
condition of progress. ..... Man is nothing but the product of 
vast inequalities. ..... Inequalities of right rest upon in- 
equalities of fact. Fraternity? Yes, the fraternity of Cain and 
Abel. Cain survived because he was fittest, and proved his fit- 
ness by surviving. And in his story you have the brief epitome 
of the history of mankind...... The Social Contract ? A pure 
fiction! Darwinism gives the lie direct to the individualism 
which is of the very essence of Jacobinism. To nature, the indi- 
vidual is valueless. The natural goodness of the béte humaine ? 
It is aboriginally unethical; ferocious passions are its very 
groundwork; and all that countless ages of progress have effected 
has been, more or less imperfectly to tame them in favoured 
varieties of it...... There is not one of the most cherished 
positions of the Revolution to which the Darwinism, wherein it 
seeks a scientific basis—after having demolished God and the 
rest of the ‘old world’—is not absolutely fatal; while to the 
optimism underlying the whole political doctrines of Rousseau, it 
opposes the blankest pessimism. ‘Such is the radical antagonism 
between Darwinism and the Revolutionary dogma. If, as we are 
confidently assured, ‘scientific evolution’ is the only fact left, 
the natural, inalienable, and imprescriptible rights of man are 
dreams ; there is no possible foundation for such rights in merely 
physical nature...... There is one, arid one only, true natural 
right—or rather fact—founded upon the law of physical life, and 
that is the survival of the fittest.” 


Mr. Lilly’s remarks on “The Revolution and Art,” are 
chiefly concerned with the naturalism of M. Zola, of which he 
draws a strong and repulsive picture. The return to nature 
and reality, one of the chief features of the Revolution,— 


Site ara rans means everywhere the banishment of imagination, 
of empirical doctrines, of poetic idealism; the recognition of facts 
cognisable by the senses, which are the only facts; and the 
adoption of the experimental method. Analysis and experience, 
the study of environment and mechanism—such is everywhere 
the course to be followed. The new democratic society is merely 
a collection of organised beings existing upon earth in certain 
conditions—of bétes humaines, who have given up the futile vanity 
of regarding themselves as the end and aim of creation, who 
know that they are human beasts, and do not pretend to be any- 
thing else, who are well aware that the old religious conceptions 
pi regarded them as something else are cunningly devised 
ables.” 


The study of the béte humaine, generally in its lowest types, is 
the kind of art that logically belongs to a society like this. 
Mr. Lilly does not admit M. Zola’s claim to be a direct suc- 
cessor of Balzac, and points out the wide difference between 
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“unimaginative realism” and “imaginative reality.” But 
M. Zola compares his school in literature with M. Claude 
Bernard’s school in medicine, and between the methods of the 
vivisector and of the naturalist writer, there certainly is a 
tolerably exact paraliel. 

Going on to the subject of “ Democracy,” Mr. Lilly begins 
by showing how far the meaning of the word now differs from 
that given to it in earlier ages. 
© ease soar No citizen of ancient Athens, no burgher of medizval 
Florence, would recognise as Democracy such a polity as that 
which at present exists, let us say, in France.” 

Those old democracies were in fact aristocratic :—“ Citizen- 
ship was regarded not as a natural right, but as a legal privi- 
lege.” Modern democracy, in France at least, where it has 
sprung from the Revolution, rests on the imaginary abstract 
rights of man. In a very fine and interesting chapter, Mr. 
Lilly points out the many faults and falsenesses belonging to 
the Revolutionary democracy; the weaknesses which must 
belong to the system of government by majority until some 
reformer succeeds in establishing “ mental equality,” demanded 
by Armand de la Meuse in 1792. He points out that,— 

“ Revolutionary democracy differs from ancient and medizval 
merely in this, that it is not an aristocracy, or government of the 
best ; but a kakistocracy, or government of the worst,—a polity in 
which wisdom, culture, virtue, even wealth, are suppressed by 
folly, ferocity, vice, and poverty.” 

And he quotes Mr. Spencer’s description of the necessary out- 
come of Rousseau’s doctrines :— 

«To take from the worthy the things they have laboured for, 

in order to give to the unworthy the things they have not earned.’ 
ye es True was the instinct which led Rousseau to curse 
civilisation, for it is incompatible with his doctrines. ..... Can 
any nation be accounted perfectly sane which believes that it is 
possible to determine what is right or wrong, just and unjust, by 
counting heads ?” 
But it is only in the French democratic system, so deeply 
imbued with the doctrines of the Revolution, that Mr. Lilly 
sees this hopelessness. Democracy itself is a great fact which 
has gone on growing slowly in the world, with “the ever- 
advancing vindication of human personality.” The best type 
of this democracy, “at once the outcome and the subject of 
law,” is found by Mr. Lilly in Germany, the work of philoso- 
phers, poets, kings, statesmen. He does not see, as some 
people do, this great house “smouldering at the four 
corners.” The last chapter of this striking, thoughtful, and 
interesting book is concerned with the effect of Revolu- 
tionary dogma on England. No one could have dared to hope 
that England, in spite of her enjoyment of true freedom, in 
spite of all the great advances she has made in the last few 
years, led on by that Liberal Party of which Mr. Lilly speaks 
with such deserved praise, could for ever escape the poison of 
Revolutionary doctrines. There is not room here to describe 
the signs of decay which are showing themselves in the old 
English liberty: the abuses of party government, the absurd 
doctrines which lead to nothing but mob rule, that “ kakis- 
tocracy ” which “the sovereignty of the masses” means,— 
“the domination, not of the ethical idea, but of brute force ;” 
the degradation, consequent on this new kind of Liberalism, 
of the House of Commons itself. 





FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN LIFE.* 
In his Men and Measures of Half-a-Century, Mr. Hugh 


M‘Culloch shows us the actual working of some of those | 


American institutions which Mr. Bryce has so ably and 
elaborately described. Of “ bosses,” “rings,” and professional 
politicians, he has, indeed, little or nothing to say. He was 
never a Member of Congress, or of his State Legislature; but 
in the crisis of the War he was summoned from the presidency 
of a large banking institution to superintend the issue of the 
new currency, and subsequently was made Secretary of the 
Treasury by Mr. Lincoln, a post which he also filled during 
the whole of President Johnson’s and part of President 
Arthur’s terms of office. His administrative experience was 
therefore considerable, and the efficient way in which he dealt 
with the gigantic war debt was cordially recognised at the 
time, both in this country and America, eliciting a high com- 
pliment from Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons. Mr. 
M‘Culloch is by origin a New Englander and a Bostonian. 
New Englanders, he tells us, are rapidly disappearing as a 
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ES 
distinct class, and becoming absorbed in the hordes of 


foreign immigrants who have settled in the Eastern States 
When young, he went West and settled, and began “a 
practice law in Indiana, then on the outskirts of Civili. 
sation, The lawyers of those days had to ride cireuit 
through a sparsely populated country, to put up at 
lonely cabins, and while-away the long evenings in tellin 

stories round a log-fire. It was in this life that Lincoln 
acquired that fund of apt and humorous anecdotes which 
distinguished him. Mr. McCulloch first met him a few days 
after the disaster of Bull’s Run, and, not knowing him, was 
surprised, not to say scandalised, at the President’s trying to 
amuse his visitors with anecdotes, when his Government 
seemed tottering to its fall. 

America is not a land of special training. Any one is 
thought good enough for any post; and soon after his arrival 
in Indiana, Mr. McCulloch, who knew nothing about banking, 
was offered the management of one of the branches of the 
State Bank of Indiana. In this post he continued for over 
twenty years, until the Bank charter expired in 1857, What 
followed is too illustrative of the ways of State Legislatures 
to be passed over. A number of prominent politicians in the 
Legislature, without either capital or the requisite experience, 
combined to secure a new banking concession for themselves, 
and succeeded in doing so by passing their Bill over the 
Governor’s veto. Having thus possessed themselves of one 
of the most valuable charters in the States, they proceeded to 
make it over, for valuable consideration, to the shareholders in 
the old bank. The latter made Mr. McCulloch president of 
the new body, and appointed one or two of the concessionaires 
branch managers. It was long, Mr. McCulloch tells, before 
he could wean them from the notion that the main business 
of managers was to lend money to themselves. 


When the war broke out the solvency of many of these 
State banks was very doubtful, and as their notes could not 
safely be accepted in payment of taxes, Mr. Chase resolved 
to substitute for them a National Banking System. The new 
banks, or old banks coming under the new system, were to 
issue notes secured by the purchase of United States Bonds 
for the full amount of their.issue with ten per cent. margin. 
Then, in case of insolvency, the nation would be liable to the 
holders of the notes. Mr. McCulloch was chosen to carry 
the new system into effect in the office of Comptroller of the 
| Currency. Its success has made it permanent, but its con- 
| tinuance is incompatible with the complete extinction of the 
| national debt. This was one of the measures by which Mr. 
| Chase sought to meet the embarrassments arising from the 
| war. The other was the issue of the greenbacks, of which he 
| has been styled the father. It was, however, against his wish 
| that they were made legal tender, a step which, as Mr. 
| McCulloch points out, added nothing to their value or accept- 

ance. This question of legal tender, as is well known, raised 
/a most important constitutional issue, and eventually brought 
| down upon the Supreme Court the only serious blow ever aimed 
_ at its independence. Mr. Chase, though he assented to the green- 
| backs being made legal tender, did not believe in the legality 
| of the measure. When the point came before the Supreme 
| Court, he had been promoted to be Chief Justice, and he held, 
| with the majority of the Court, that the Constitution gave 
| Congress no power to establish a forced paper currency. The 
| decision was ill-received by Congress and the Executive, and 





| not being able to question it openly, they resolved to effect their 
| purpose by what can only be described as packing the Court. 
| An Act was passed increasing the members of the Court, and 
the new Justices were chosen because they were known to take 
| the same view as the minority of the Court. The point was 
| then raised in a second case, and the Court, as newly consti- 
| tuted, held, reversing its former decision, that the Act making 
| the paper currency legal tender was legal, as necessary under 
‘the circumstances to the safety of the State. Yet a third 
| time the point came before the Court some years later, and 
they then held that the issue of legal tender notes in ordinary 
| times was legal, on the ground that what the Constitution did 
| not actually forbid, Congress might lawfully do. This decision, 
| Mr. McCulloch remarks more grandiloquently than accurately, 
relieves Congress from hitherto well-defined restrictions, and 
“clothes a Republican government with Imperial power.” 
| Mr. McCulloch was appointed Secretary of the Treasury in 


* Men and Measures of Half a-Century. By Hugh M‘Culloch, Secretary of the | Lincoln’s second administration, and continued in office until 


| Andrew Johnson’s term expired. He was with Lincoln on the 
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2S 
day of his assassination, and tells us he never saw him looking 


ao happy: The cares of the war were over, and he was begin- 
ning to breathe freely. At the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch’s 
efforts were mainly directed to reducing the war debt and 
cancelling the greenbacks, so far as Congress and the partisans 
of an inflated currency would let him. The reductions made 
in the debt were enormous, and nothing has ever been more 
creditable to the American democracy than the sacrifices it 
was content to make for this object. Andrew Johnson is 
perhaps the best abused President America has ever had; but 
Mr. McCulloch has much to say in mitigation of the harsh 
judgments passed upon him, and, on the whole, he would seem 
to have been not a bad specimen of the professional politician. 
He began life as a tailor, and rose through every gradation of 
office to the Vice-Presidency. The violence and intemperance 
of his language towards opponents was little suited to the 
dignity of his position, and gave rise to the suspicion that his 
speeches were made under the influence of liquor. This charge, 
Mr. McCulloch assures us from close personal observation, was 
totally unfounded. Johnson was a strictly temperate man, 
but—and in this he is a warning—he was never able to 
get over the violent and extravagant style of oratory he had 
cultivated “on the stump.” He could write soberly and 
sensibly enough, but once on his legs he lost all self-control. 
But he would appear to have done his duty honestly, and to 
have been right oftener than not in his contests with Con- 
gress; and his impeachment before the Senate failed, as it 
deserved to fail. 

Mr. Bryce has remarked on the absence of large and 
statesmanlike views in the American politics of the day, and 
Mr. McCulloch’s story is to the same effect. Take, for instance, 
the shipbuilding question. The policy of Congress would seem 
to aim at making the existence of an American merchant 
marine impossible. By their heavy duties on materials they 
render shipbuilding unprofitable in the States, and, not content 
with this, they make it an offence for an American citizen to 
purchase a foreign-buiit ship and bring her under the American 
flag. If ships cannot be built profitably at home and may not 
be purchased abroad, it is difficult to see from what source the 
merchant fleet can be recruited. ‘“ Why,” he asks, “ have our 
tariff laws been so framed as to prejudice and destroy one 
great interest while fostering others? Why have our people 
looked on with indifference while our ships have been dis- 
appearing from the ocean? The answer must be found in the 
lack of broad and comprehensive statesmanship in Congress 
and in the executive branches of the Government.” In this 
case the American loss is our gain, and it is the same in Mr. 
McCulloch’s opinion with the rest of the protective system. 
Of the immense South American trade, which they ought to 
control, very little is left to American merchants, and the 
same is the case with China and Japan. On the immigration 
question he has very little to say; but he is alive to the 
danger of conferring the franchise on ignorant immigrants, 
and would allow none but native-born Americans the vote. 

Interesting and instruetive as is Mr. McCulloch’s book, it is 
far too bulky. The chapters on the generals in the war do 
not throw any new light on these much-discussed personages. 
It is difficult for an Englishman to judge accurately; but 
there are probably at least a hundred “most remarkable 
men” mentioned in the volume, whose names would none of 
them have bcen missed Ly any but the gentlemen themselves 
and their immediate belongings. Mr. McCulloch’s comparison 
between English and American institutions is written in a 
kindly and appreciative spirit, but is wanting in depth and 
insight, and does not add anything to the value of his book. 





DR. LIDDON ON THE “NEW REFORMATION.”* 
In his Preface to this edition of his famous Bampton Lectures 
Dr. Liddon has made some caustic criticism on the “ New 
Reformation,” which Mrs. Humphry Ward offers as a sub- 
stitute for historical Christianity. We suppose we ought to 
apologise to that talented novelist for describing as “historical” 
a creed which she probably thinks she has undermined by 
proving, to her own satisfaction, on historical grounds, that it 
rests on mingled legend and unreasoning enthusiasm. With all 
due deference, however, we must modestly maintain that the 
only Christianity known to history, the Christianity which has 
abolished slavery within its borders ; which (in comparison with 








* The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By H, P. Liddon, D.D., 
D.C.L, Thirteenth Edition, 


London: Rivingtons. 1889, 





Paganism), has established a brotherhood of nations; whick 
(Professor Donaldson notwithstanding) has indefinitely elevated 
and dignified woman ; which has diminished the frequency and 
mitigated the horrors of war; which, in a word, has created 
modern civilisation,—is the Christianity which the “New 
Reformation ” is to reform, as Dr. Liddon truly says, “ out of 
existence.” It is perhaps not presumptuous to believe that a 
religion which has done so much for mankind, and survived so 
many perils, is not likely to go down before the portentous 
learning of the Squire in Robert Elsmere, or Mr. Merriman in 
the Nineteenth Century.article. This is not the first time that 
premature pans have been sung over the approaching disso- 
lution of Christianity, and we suspect that Mrs. Humphry 
Ward will live to see her “New Reformation” pass into 
the limbo of ephemeral dreams. If she had more humour, 
she would have realised the hopelessness of making any 
serious impression on reflecting minds by the weapons 
she employs. Does the reader remember a scene in Robert 
Elsmere which is intended to be very impressive? For 
Christian baptism the authoress had already substituted a 
metal badge; and we are then introduced in tones of great 
solemnity to two of the disciples of the “ New Reformation,” 
a father and daughter; parodying over their mid-day meal the 
Saviour’s words in instituting the Eucharist. “Do this in 
remembrance of me,” says the devout father; to which the 
daughter replies : “ Jesus, we always remember thee.” And this 
is said over a meal of “ potatoes and bloaters”! The authoress 
did not mean to be irreverent. To parody an incident charged 
with such sacred associations was, we are sure, far from her 
intention. But a reformer who bids us exchange the two 
great sacraments of the Gospel for a metal badge and 
a noonday meal of potatoes and bloaters is not very likely 
to prove a formidable assailant. And this in the name 
of a creed which rests its claim to assail the creed of 
Christendom on historical criticism. If anything at all is 
historical about Christianity, surely it is its initial Sacrament 
and the Eucharist. Yet our authoress offers us a grotesque 
substitute, and all in the name of historical criticism! This, we 
presume, is a specimen of the reformer’s critical method, an 
“improved translation” of the Gospel record “ by the use of 
that same faculty, half-scientific, half-imaginative, which, in 
the rendering of a foreign language, enables a man to get into 
the very heart and mind of his author, to speak with his tones 
and feel with his feeling.” Can she really suppose that in her 
(unconscious) parody of the Christian Sacraments she has “ got 
into the very heart and mind of her Author”? 


‘ 


The “New Reformation,” we are told, is “a revolt against 
miraculous belief.” The Gospel narrative must be discredited 
because it rests on the miraculous. Mrs. Humphry Ward 
starts with a preconceived idea as to the relation of God to 
the universe, and bends and mutilates historical facts to the 
exigencies of her Procrustean theory. She frankly admits that 
her method is to read the ideas of the present day into the events 
of the Gospel story, rejecting or retaining quite arbitrarily what 
harmonises with or militates against her prejudices. But where 
is the “revolt against miraculous belief” to end? What is 
“miraculous belief”? A resurrection from the dead? But 
the restoration of life in an individual organism is less 
miraculous than the original apparition of life on our planet. 
The origin of life isa greater breach of continuity, a more 
conspicuous invasion of the order of Nature, than the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead. The new reformers make a 
great parade of their appeal to reason; but the simple truth is, 
that they are, as Dr. Liddon says, the slaves of an “ irrational 
postulate,”—namely, the antecedent incredibility of miracles. 
Miracles are impossible ; therefore we must reject whatever is 
miraculous in Christianity. Suchis the short and easy method 
of the “ New Reformation.” But let it be logical, and reconcile 
the origin of life with its postulate. And the origin of life is 
but one of a multitude of problems which the new reformers 
will find it as hard to solve as the resurrection of Jesus or his 
walking on the sea and stilling the storm. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s homage to the historical method is, after all, but a 
piece of intellectual, albeit unconscious, insincerity. It is 
plain that no amount of evidence would break down her in- 
vincible prejudice against “ miraculous belief.” And here we 
must protest against the polemical artifice which she employs, 
both in Robert Elsmere and in her Nineteenth Century article, 
to prejudice her readers unfairly against Christianity. The 
orthodox champion in Robert Elsmere is a cleverish, narrow- 
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minded bigot of a Ritualist whose only notion of faith is 
the unreasoning subjection of the understanding to the im- 
perious demand of ecclesiastical authority. The orthodox 


champion in the article on the “New Reformation ” has also’ 


a narrow forehead and a narrow mind, and makes learned 
references to German books which he has never read, for he 
is obliged to confess that he does not know German. Her 
unbelieving heroes, on the other band, are large-minded, 
broad-browed, judicial in temper, and miracles of learning, 
although we are obliged to take their learning, like their other 
qualities, on the authority of Mrs. Humphry Ward. And 
when she cannot help admitting the learning, even in the 
field of German historical criticism, of men like Dr. Lightfoot 
and Dr. Westcott, she puts their authority aside with a 
wave of the hand as that of men whose judgment is 
vitiated by the bias of a foregone conclusion. As if Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and her German authorities were not steeped 
in the prejudices of a foregone conclusion! Writers who 
begin their investigation of the evidences for Christianity 
with their minds in “revolt against miraculous belief” 
are not the persons to lecture others on the disturbing 
influences of a foregone conclusion. It is plain that there 
are innumerable aspects of the question and whole classes 
of evidence of which Mrs. Humphry Ward is altogether 
unaware. The philosophy of Christianity, its adaptation 
to human needs, its relation to modern civilisation, the 
vast body of internal evidence to their own genuineness, which 
the New Testament Scriptures supply, as also the relation of 
physical science to miraculous belief,—these are matters of 
which, judging from her writings, Mrs. Humphry Ward has not 
thought seriously at all. Yet they have an infinitely more 
important bearing on the right understanding of Christianity 
than the ingenious and, for the most part mutually destruc- 
tive criticism, which Mrs. Humphry Ward elevates to a quasi- 
pontifical infallibility. The most eminent men of science are 
among the foremost to deprecate the irrational “ revolt against 
miraculous belief” which blinds the minds of the critics of 
the “New Reformation” against the plainest evidence if it 
tells against their foregone conclusion. It is impossible, for 
example, to read dispassionately the story of the raising of 
Lazarus in all its details without a strong conviction that it 
rests on the testimony of a veracious eye-witness. What a 
touch of pathetic reality there is in the hurried exclamation 
of the bereaved sister when the Master bade them remove 
the stone from the mouth of the grave: “Lord, by this 
time he stinketh, for he hath been dead four days!” 
Her grief was overpowered for the moment by the antici- 
pated horror of finding the features she loved so well 
repelling her by the odour of incipient putrefaction. And 
how irresistible to the inventor of such a story would have 
been the temptation to give us some of the restored man’s ex- 
periences in the world of spirits. The unique reserve of 
the Gospels, as well as their undesigned coincidences and 
minute touches of genuineness, make no impression at all on 
the critics of the “New Reformation.” Their minds are 
hermetically sealed against a large body of evidence which 
they would have accepted as conclusive in any matter which 
did not come in conflict with their fundamental postulate, 
that all evidence must be rejected as untrustworthy which 
bears witness to the miraculous. Very different is the mental 
attitude of the true man of science. ‘The man who proclaims 
the Infinite (and no man can avoid it),” says Pasteur, “ac- 
cumulates in that affirmation more of the supernatural than 
ean be found in all the miracles recorded in all religions.” 


But it is in dealing with the character of our Lord that the 
Apostles of the “ New Reformation” show more especially 
their incapacity, by reason of profound prepossessions, to 
exercise the function of impartial critics. They profess to 
reverence, admire, and love him, yet if their estimate of him 
be correct, he was but an ignorant, arrogant, impulsive 
enthusiast, deceiving and self-deceived. How can a critic 
have even a glimmer of such a character as that of Jesus, 
when he calmly throws out the ghastly suggestion that the 
pathetic lament over Jerusalem was but the chagrin of a dis- 
appointed fanatic who then realised for the first time the 
hopelessness of his task, and thought of the Galilean maidens 
whose love he might have won had ‘he foresworn all ambitious 
dreams, and been content to have ended his days as a village 
carpenter? Such is the profound criticism of Renan, in his once- 
famous Life of Jesus, which for a brief space made a few timid 





ait: 
souls uneasy, and is now a literary curiosity. Mrs, Humphry 


Ward ridicules Canon Westcott’s view that « affection” ¢ 
play any part in the criticism of the records of Christianit, 4 
Affection is here but another word for sympathy, and l g 
venture to say that sympathy is one of the most cnn 
attributes of a critic. No; let the Apostles of the « New 
Reformation ” deal honestly with themselves. The substitute 
for Christianity which they offer us has no evidence whatever 
to support it, either in the records of our religion or in secular 
history. It is a myth pure and simple. Talk of evidence 
indeed! Where is the evidence for the Jesus who figures in 
Robert Elsmere? Thereisabsolutely none. It is the offspring 
of a novelist’s brain painted in fragmentary tints borrowed 
from the character of the historical Founder of Christianity 
The Jesus of history is the offspring of miracle and a worker 
of miracles ; one, moreover, who claimed an unique superiority 
and lordship over the human race. “Iam the light of the 
world ;” “Iam the resurrection and the life”; “ Whosoever 
believeth in me shall never die,”—these are the self-assertions 
of one who is more than man, or who has no claim on the 
moral allegiance, or even respect of mankind. The “New 
Reformation ” must do more before it can claim the serious 
attention of Christian apologists; though we cannot regret 
that it has given occasion to the characteristic and delicate 
irony of Dr. Liddon’s preface to his thirteenth edition of his 
Bampton Lectures. 





SANT’ ILARIO.* 

Mr. CRAWFORD’s stories are always interesting and well told. 
As we have remarked before, he is a first-rate story-teller, and 
Sant’ Ilario is likely to be quite as popular as any of his books. 
We do not, it is true, think it equal to Saracinesca, of which 
it is a continuation; but this is partly because the subject— 
Roman society and its changes—in Mr. Crawford’s hands, 
has, perhaps, a little lost its freshness. The strength which 
was displayed in Saracinesca has become a little hurried, a 
little violent; the manner of dealing with the characters is 
somehow arbitrary. If the ideal found small place in the 
former book, it is here still more remarkably absent; the 
intense matter-of-factness of Italian life is shown so pitilessly 
that at times the picture almost amounts to caricature. Even 
the love of Gouache and Faustina, which certainly had in it 
all the elements of romance, fails to move our hearts or to 
interest us very deeply, merely from the want of that 
indescribable touch which weaker hands often know how to 
give,—that touch which turns human passions into poetry. 
We are meant to believe, and we do, that the feelings of 
Gouache and Faustina were quite ideal; but why do we not 
feel this? And why, after the marvellous and painful adven- 
tures they go through, are we left in the vaguest uncertainty 
about the future of these young people? There was more 
hope for them, no doubt, after the death of the miserable old 
Prince—whose villainy, by-the-by, is hardly conceivable in a 
proud Roman noble—but it is something of a reason for 
welcoming Mr. Crawford’s half-promise of a third series of 
Saracinesca chronicles, that we may hear more of our friend 
Gouache, who, from a philosophic young French artist and 
Radical, has in this book become a Papal Zouave and a 
favourite of Antonelli, besides being the lover of Donna 
Faustina Montevarchi. 

“ Prince of Sant’ Ilario” is the title of Giovanni Saracinesca. 
and it is in the strong, bold portraiture of himself, his wife 
Corona, and the fine old Prince his father, that Mr. Crawford's 
brush has the freest sweep. The main subject of the book is, 
of course, the familyjhistory of the Saracinesca, and the time 
is about two years after Giovanni’s marriage with Oorona 
d’Astrardente. The Garibaldian wars, and the attack on 
Rome, followed by the battle of Mentana, make a stirring 
background to the story. The underplot of this book. 
dealing with the crimes, love-affairs, and adventures of 
the Montevarchi family, is much more prominent than 
that carried on by Del Ferice and Donna Tullia in Sara- 
cinesca; and this, to our minds, is not an improvement. 
Still, the real nobleness of the Saracinesca family shines out 
with a striking grandeur, in contrast with these other speci- 
mens of Roman nobility. Giovanni himself is very fine; and 
the unreasoning passion of jealousy which goes near to losing 
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him his wife’s love is perfectly natural in a man of his 
character and race. Corona we still feel, as we felt in 
Saracinesca, though she too, in her way, is very fine, to be an 
unlovable person. But the old Prince is our favourite in 
the family ; the heroic sturdiness with which he accepts the 
claim of his cousin San Giacinto, and is ready on the instant 
to give up palace and everything, is splendidly drawn. There 
is something rather like a fairy-tale in the sudden stride of 
gan Giacinto, whom. we remember as the innkeeper of Aquila, 
to the position of Marchese and supposed head of the family. 
There is a certain natural greatness about him, however, in 
mind as well as in stature, which seems to prove his claim to 
belong to it; but we cannot help fancying that Mr. Crawford 
frst meant to make him the villain of the piece, and on second 
thoughts transferred the burden of wickedness to the shoulders 
of old Prince Montevarchi. Why should San Giacinto have 
had “ piercing black eyes, set near together under eyebrows 
that met in the midst of the forehead thin and 
cruel lips,” nose “ pointed and keen,” if he was to turn out 
nothing but a strong, fierce, clever, discreet, and not un- 
generous savageP We must also venture to point out that 
in Saracinesca the innkeeper’s two children were a boy and a 
girl; in Sant’ Llario, San Giacinto has two boys. The incon- 
sistency may seem slight, but to the faithful novel-reader 
these things are of importance. 

Prince Montevarchi and his librarian Meschini, their crimes 
and their punishment, are very strikingly drawn. The old 
Prince, miser, cheat, and hypocrite, richly deserves his terrible 
fate. We hope and think that the Saracinesca, rather than 
he, may be regarded as types of the Roman noble of twenty 
years ago. Wealso hope that strangling, as a form of murder, 
may soon cease to commend itself to Mr. Crawford. But 
Meschini is throughout a wonderfully clever picture; the 
accomplished forger of old manuscripts, haunting the Monte- 
varchi library like a ghost, with no companions but the old 
forgotten books; the desperate, grasping wretch, wild with 
hate and revenge when his ungrateful master turns upon him ; 
the terrified coward, flying to drink and opium in search 
of courage, and so gradually falling lower and lower, till 
the avenging fate descends on him in the shape he had 
always feared, San Giacinto the giant, and in the last despair 
he finds strength enough to make discovery and death the 
same thing. Perhaps the history of Meschini and his miseries 
is a little too long drawn out; the stages of decay in his 
miserable mind and body are described with rather un- 
necessary minuteness; but the fact is that his evil doings 
share the interest of the story, to a great measure, with 
the love-quarrels of Giovanni and Corona. One of the 
cleverest scenes in the story, perhaps, is Faustina’s visit to 
him in the library, not long before the end; the young girl, 
innocent and curious, asking questions about her father of 
the miserable librarian, who fancies all the while that she 
suspects him, and if his cowardice had not been too much for 
him—no trace here of the “ psychological moment” which, as 
as we are told, visited the old Prince before he carried out 
his robbery—might have tried to ensure his safety by a second 
and still more awful crime. 

On the whole, it will be seen that we should not place Sant’ 
Ilavio in the front rank of Mr. Crawford’s books. It has 
not the concentrated power of To Leeward, the beauty and 
suggestiveness of Marzio’s Crucifix, or the stateliness of 
Saracinesca. Still, it has a cleverness and a power of its 
own; there is much varied interest in the story, and it is, no 
doubt, a faithful picture of a curious and interesting time in 
the most interesting city of the world,—that old Rome which 
has passed away for ever. 





MR. BARRIE’S NEW SCOTCH IDYLL.* 
THE author of Auld Licht Idylls showed such a genuine—and 
above all such a genuinely Scotch—literary faculty, that its 
admirers have been naturally on the outlook for something 
equally good from the same pen. It is only now that they 
have obtained what they wished. Between Auld Licht Idylls 
and the volume now before us, Mr. Barrie has written, or at 
least has published, a series of sketches, styled An Edinburgh 
Eleven, and a novel, a “ story of literary life,” entitled When a 
Man’s Single. But although both were clever almost to a 
fault, neither had that air of life, reality, and intellectual 





cen” Window in Thrums. By J, M, Barrie. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 





sincerity which was the leading characteristic of Auld Licht 
Idylls. Mr. Barrie, more especially in When a Man’s Single, 
appeared to be conscious of the fact that he was a humorist, 
and that he was expected to give amusement by making some 
of his characters stand on their heads. In A Window of 
Thrums he returns to his better style; indeed, the strain here 
is of a higher mood than even that of Auld Licht Idylls. The 
idyllism is at once more delicate and more natural; pathos 
and humour are combined in juster proportions; one is less 
suspicious that Mr. Barrie is “ trotting out ” or laughing at his 
own characters. A Window in Thrums is, in fact, as decidedly 
better than Auld Licht Idylls, as Auld Licht Idylls was, within 
the special department of literature dealing with Scotland to 
which it belongs, decidedly better than anything that had 
been published since the time of Galt and Wilson. There 
are three living authors, who, in virtue of such of their 
writings as realise—or idealise—Scotland, can fairly be 
claimed as belonging to English literature—Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mr. Stevenson, and Mr. Barrie. Of the three, Mrs. Oliphant is 
most familiar with the Scotch character generally, and appeals 
most directly to the Scotch heart. The Scotch gentleman in 
the Jacobite sense, slightly Villonised, and the Scotch 
scoundrel pourtrayed in such a picturesque costume that one 
cannot help entertaining a sneaking liking for him, are, along 
with a unique style, all Mr. Stevenson’s own. Mr. Barrie’s 
field is—or, at all events, seems in the meantime to be—a more 
limited one than either Mrs. Oliphant’s or Mr. Stevenson’s. 
It is confined, in respect of character-sketching, to that class 
in Scotland which is always trembling on the verge of 
poverty, and which is only saved by its piety from falling into 
sansculotterie. But what Mr. Barrie lacks in comprehensive- 
ness of survey, he makes up in realism of portraiture. Happily, 
there is more of Teniers than of Zola in his realism; more 
happily still, there is more of Wilkie than of Teniers. 

The success of A Window in Thrums is due to the fact that 
Mr. Barrie concentrates all the interest of his readers on one 
house and its inmates. It is a one-story house in Thrums, 
which “ stood bare, without a shrub, in a garden whose paling 
did not go all the way round, the potato-pit being only kept 
out of the road, that here sets off southwards, by a broken dyke 
of stones and earth.” This is the cot of Hendry McQumpha, 
and here he and his wife Jess live with their daughter Leeby, 
and here, seemingly, lodges the schoolmaster, the ostensible 
author of these sketches. Sometimes Hendry and his friend 
left the house. “ After the eight o’clock bell had rung, Hendry 
occasionally crossed over to the farm of ’"T'nowhead, and sat on 
the pigsty. If no one joined him he scratched the pig, and 
returned home gradually. Here what was almost a club held 
informal meetings, at which two or four, or even half-a- 
dozen assembled to debate, when there was any one to start 
them.” It was at a meeting of this Pigsty Club, that Tammas 
Haggart, the humorist of Thrums, propounded his views 
of his own calling, declaring, among other things, that “the 
humorist ’s like a man firin’ at a target—he doesna ken 
whether he hits or no, till them at the target tells ’im.” Butit 
is the life and the love, the anxieties the and sorrows of Hendry 
and Jess and Leeby that form the staple of the book. One son 
of Hendry and Jess, a promising boy named Joey, who would 
probably have entered the Church had he lived, has been dead 
these twenty years, having been run over by a cart. Another 
son, Jamie, is in London, working at the trade of a barber. 
He is a “good son,” duly visits his parents at intervals, and 
makes them presents. Yet one entertains almost from the 
first chapter, in which Jamie is mentioned, a suspicion which 
in time develops into a moral certainty, that, to use the ethico- 
religious phrase that once was so popular in Scotland, “all 
is not well” with him. In course of time, Jamie to all 
intents and purposes forsakes his parents, having apparently 
been entangled in a degrading marriage. In the last chapter, 
he reappears in his native village, full of remorse to find his 
father and mother and sister all dead. This chapter is almost 
too painfully powerful, and yet it is so simply on account of its 
unvarnished truthfulness. Here is one incident in the story 
of Jamie’s apparently unavailing repentance :— 

“ He walked up the glen to the school-house next forenoon, and 
I went out to meet him when I saw him coming down the path. 
‘Ay,’ he said, ‘ it’s me come back.’—I wanted to take him into the 
house and speak with him of his mother, but he would not cross 
the threshold.—‘ I cam oot,’ he said, ‘ to see if ye would gie me her 
staff—no ’at I deserve’t.’—I brought out the staff and handed it to 
him, thinking that he and I would soon meet again. As he took 
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it, I saw that his eyes were sunk back into his head. Two great 
tears hung on his eyelids, and his mouth closed in agony. He 
stared at me till the tears fell upon his cheeks, and then he went 
away.” 
But it is some time before this tragedy is reached, and, ere 
Jamie proves a moral failure, the affection entertained for 
each other by the members of the McQumpha household is 
fully revealed. Jess, an invalid, speaks thus of her husband, 
—*There’s them at ’s cleverer in the ways 0’ the world, but 
my man, Hendry McQumpha, never did naething in a’ his 
life ’at wasna’ weel-intended, an’ though his words is common, 
it’s to the Lord he looks. I canna think but what Hendry’s 
pleasin’ to God.” Jess is seized with what is feared to be 
diphtheria. The doctor is sent for, and proves that this is a 
false alarm. ‘When the doctor left, Hendry was still on 
Jess’s armchair, trembling like a man with the palsy. Ten 
minutes afterwards, I was preparing for bed, when he cried 
up the stair, ‘Come awa’ doon.’ I joined the family party in 
the room. Hendry was sitting close to Jess. ‘Let us read,’ 
he said firmly, ‘in the fourteenth of John.” It is the 
McQumphas and such like that are still the salt of Scotch 
humble life. 

The best chapters in A Window of Thrums are those of 
which one or other of the McQumphas is the centre. But the 
book also contains many others which are full of that quiet 
unsmiling humour by which Mr. Barrie first made his reputa- 
tion. The informal meetings of the Pigsty Club evoke a 
great deal of it from Tammas Haggart, its chief wit and 
wag. Exceptionally enjoyable are “The Power of Beauty,” 
and “ A Home for Geniuses.” The Home is to be built at the 
public expense, within an hour’s distance from London. 
“ Geniuses’ health is always breakin’ doon because of late 
hours, as in the case of the lad who used often to begin his 
immortal writin’s at twal o’clock at nicht, a thing ’at would 
ruin ony constitootion. But the superintendent would see 
as they had a tasty supper at nine o’clock, something as 
agreed wi’ them. Then for half an hour they would quiet 
their brains readin’ oot aloud, time-about, frae sic a book as 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, an’ the gas would be turned off at ten 
preceesely.” Still better in its way, as throwing a side-light on 
Scotch character, with its mixture of shyness and outspoken- 
ness, is such a chapter as “ How Gavin put it to Mag Lownrie.” 
But good as is the humour of A Window in Thrums, the 
pathos is still better; and the simple, all-consoling piety is 
the best of all. 





THE HORSE.* 

THIS isa profoundly practical book on a profoundly practical 
subject, so practical, indeed, that one is inclined to doubt at 
first whether much good is likely to come of writing books 
about it. The breeding and rearing of horses are matters in 
which an ounce of experience is generally worth a pound of 
book-learning, and Mr. Day himself admits that there are 
some points for which “we must rely upon the breeder’s 
natural aptitude and faculty for acquiring experience from 
his own observation.” Much, however, may be done in the 
way of laying down sound principles of general application, 
which can always be modified to suit particular cases at the 
discretion of the person who carries them into practice. There 
is probably no previous work which covers the ground so com- 
pletely as the one before us, and coming from a gentleman of 
such wide experience and undoubted knowledge of his subject 
as Mr. Day, it appears likely to take rank as one of the 
classics of the stud. 

The subject of horse-breeding has been very much dis- 
cussed of late years, especially as directed to horses employed 
for military purposes. A Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the subject, has found that there is at least no 
falling-off in the breeding of horses in England, though the 
present demand may exceed the supply; and Mr. W. H. 
Smith has stated that the Government do not see any 
necessity for taking any extraordinary measures, as the Army 
is not “short of its authorised establishment of horses.” 
But the really important point lies rather in quality than 
quantity. We have no doubt that the War Office also 
possesses a sufficient number of weapons of all kinds; but if the 
guns jam, the swords break, and the bayonets curl up, we cannot 
say that there is necessarily safety in the multitude of stores. 
In the same way, the mere fact that there is no lack of horses 
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to breed from is of little value if, as ; es 
right horse is not bred.” The fact ne > 
have too many animals employed for bree ieee we 
the great demand for horses being apparently souniieed. 
reason why every creature that has a head anda tail sana % 
thing remotely resembling legs, should be made to perpet a 
its defects through a succession of steadily deterioratin = 
spring. “The produce of these,” Mr. Day says aa 
hundreds of pounds have been spent over them, na onl: 
for inferior purposes, and drag out their wretched editions 
between the shafts of a London cab or butcher’s cart.” 

Not that this is to be taken as a proof that horses in general 
have deteriorated in our days. On the contrary, Mr. Day is 
strongly of opinion that the best horses of the present day are 
greatly superior to those of former times, and that ‘Flyin: 
Childers’ and ‘ Eclipse’ would not be “in it ” with our modern 
cracks. The state of things to which he objects is the multi- 
plication of the least favourable specimens, resulting from the 
indiscriminate use of any available animals for breedin 
purposes, to check which he even proposes to call in the 
assistance of the State, requiring every horse intended for the 
stud to be previously passed by a Government inspector, 
Whatever may be their opinion of his projects in this direction, 
we think that no one interested in the breeding of horses can 
fail to profit by the study of Mr. Day’s careful and thorough 
exposition of the best principles of selection. Great strosg 
is laid, among other things, upon the important point of 
temper, the ignorance or disregard of which defect has given us 
many totally unreliable horses from the most blue-blooded 
parents. Another chapter deals with the vexed question of con- 
sanguinity. Mr. Day is, as might be expected, an opponent of 
the in-and-in breeding system; but while attaching all due 
importance to his arguments, we cannot consider them as in 
any way final. The well-known greyhound and bulldog story 
is, as usual, brought in as evidence on his side, though why 
the remarkable success of that single experiment in crossing 
should be necessarily a proof that no good can come of the 
opposite system, it is difficult to see. Most of the chapters 
which enter deeply into the details of horse-breeding treat of 
thoroughbreds only ; but the instructions given are usually of 
a general nature, applicable to all kinds of horses. Our author 
has no intention of leaving out any equine species. The 
hunter, the hack, the troop-horse, draught-horse, pony, even 
the ass, get their fair share of notice. Mr. Day grieves over 
the degeneracy of the British ass—the ass on four legs, that 
is; we believe the two-legged species was never in a more 
flourishing state—and gives us the outlines of a scheme for 
improving the breed. In old times, this much-enduring 
animal—of whom the ingenious M. Jules Verne observes that 
it is not only beaten throughout its life, but even after death, 
the skin being used for drums—was better appreciated, judging 
by an old race programme quoted by Mr. Day. It appears 
that on a certain Friday in the year 1711, a plate of the 
enormous value of six guineas was to be run for by horses in 
the neighbourhood of Coleshill, “also a plate of less value to 
be run for by asses.” We hope that this latter contest was 
carried on in a more humane manner than some donkey-races 
of the present day, when it has been found necessary to 
formally prohibit riders from stimulating their mounts by the 
use of “ sticks, penknives, or fusees”! 

One of the most interesting portions of the book, to the 
importance of which the author calls special attention in his 
preface, deals with the great value of horses that are not quite 
thoroughbred. Mr. Day insists, in the very beginning of his 
book, on the importance of horse-breeding to farmers, and the 
profits they might make thereby, especially now that the 
majority of them have turned their minds from agriculture to 
stock-raising, and so much arable land has been converted to 
pasture. The half-bred is to become the farmer’s great stand- 
by. Only two postulates are required to make Mr. Day’s 
scheme feasible, and for both of these he is ready to do battle 
with all cavillers and unbelievers. The first is, that mares will 
be equally good for breeding purposes who work all the year 
round, with the exception of a few days before and after 
foaling ; and the second, that for all kinds of farm-work the 
half-bred is at least as good, if not better, than the shire or 
cart-horse. As regards the breeding alone, our author believes 
that the British farmer hasa great future beforehim. Taking 
twenty-four mares as the number which most large farmers 
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asture-land which they are bound to take into 

Pe tr ora Mr. Day expects them to reach a profit of 
pate five and six hundred pounds a year by the sale of the 
yoduce alone. Greater profits might accrue to the horse- 
eine farmer by paying especial attention to the education 


o 

of his young horses :— 

« Such of his produce as were best fitted for it could be taught 

to jump, and might be sold as hunters. Others could be broken 
‘nto harness for carriage-horses. 'To effect this, it would only be 
= ssary to have on the farm a man who had lived with dealers 
mad understood horses, to assist the farmer. A light spring-van, 
such as jobmasters in London use for the conveyance of fodder, 
might be employed for breaking in the young horses to harness, 
single and double. By taking light loads into the neighbouring 
towns, the-horse could thus be made useful at the same time that 
he was being trained.” 
The mares, in the same manner, are not to be kept as brood- 
mares only, but also to do their fair share of the work of the 
farm. The key of the position is the capacity of these well- 
pred horses to supplant the heavier and commoner animals 
ordinarily in use. They would, in Mr. Day’s opinion, “ prove 
to have as much strength and more pluck and stamina than 
any cart-horse, and would be equal to any sort of work upon 
the farm.” One element of superiority, at any rate, cannot 
be denied them,—that they walk faster. The ordinary shire- 
horse walks about a mile or a mile and a half an hour, whether 
on the road or ploughing, or at any of its other regular work. 
The half or three-quarters bred horse could, we are told, 
easily manage two and a half or three miles an hour at any 
kind of work that the other is ever called upon to perform, 
and that keeping well within his strength. Thus it is proved 
that the latter could plough half-an-acre a day more than the 
former, and do his work better into the bargain. The poor 
shire-horse comes off decidedly the worst of all the varieties 
of his species in the hands of Mr. Day. He alone is set down 
as being “no better, if not, indeed, worse” than his pre- 
decessors of a hundred years ago. Merciless statistics prove 
that he goes at the slowest pace, dragging the lightest weights 
of all his brethren. The example of the old coach-horses is 
cited for his edification; the superior industry of van and 
omnibus horses is cast in his face as a reproach. He it is who 
draws a load of less than four hundredweight for nine miles, 
at a mile and a quarter an hour, and calls that his day’s work. 
It isin vain to plead that he goes as fast as his driver bids 
him, and that his driver has conscientious scruples against 
doing an atom more work than bis master can force him to 
do. Such excuses will not clear him from the charges of sloth 
and incapacity that are so ruthlessly heaped upon him. Even 
the Arabian horse, upon whom Mr. Day wastes a good deal of 
injurious language that he might rather have kept by him 
fora time of greater need, is allowed some merits; but the 
poor rustic is even blamed for the unwieldy bulk in which he 
probably takes most pride. Alas, poor shire-horse! 

We can hardly expect that the results of Mr. Day’s scheme 
will be quite as brilliant and far-reaching as that gentleman 
expects. According to him, if the half-bred system is only 
adopted, not only will it be open to any farmer by taking 
thought to add £1,347 16s. to his yearly income, but the 
agricultural labourer will be rescued from poverty and entirely 
regencrated, pauperism will disappear, rates sink lower than 
rents in Ireland, and the reign of peace and happiness be 
generally established throughout the rural districts. Even if 
these sanguine expectations seem unlikely to be realised, we can 
at least give Mr. Day the credit of a valuable suggestion the 
adoption of which might bring about a change for the better 
in the prospects of English farmers. Not only are his argu- 
ments powerful and well-considered, but he has certainly in 
more than one instance understated his case. The plan, too, 
has already been put to the test and found to succeed. 
Altogether, the book is well worth reading for those who 
merely take what is politely called an intelligent interest in 
the subject, and studying for those to whom it is of actual 
professional importance. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Essays Towards a Critical Method. By John W. Robertson. (T. 
Fisher Unwin.)—It is to be feared that Mr. Robertson’s effort to 
promote “scientific criticism” is not likely to be successful. His 
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essentially commonplace, and it may be questioned whether they 
contain any sound principle which is not already recognised by 
every critic worthy of the name. A wide knowledge of the best 
literature, freedom from prejudice, an open mind capable of 
receiving new impressions, and a good memory to serve as hand- 
maid to the judgment,—these are the gifts needed by the critic, and 
will be more serviceable to him than any method the wit of man 
is capable of suggesting. A writer on English literature and on 
style ought himself to show how English should be written; but 
the sight of such a term on the first page as “tendential parties,” 
will naturally make the reader apprehensive of what he is likely 
to find later on. And what he will find is a number of ugly words 
that have perhaps a rightful place in the dictionary, but not in 
literature, and many a laboured phrase or metaphor which may 
be of service as a warning to ambitious writers. If it be through 
the jargon with which the author fills his pages that a critical 
method must be achieved, the longer we do without that 
method the better will it be for literature. Mr. Robertson 
no doubt has acquired a considerable amount of knowledge ; 
but these essays, though by no means without ability, show that 
the writer has gone hopelessly astray. His thoughts are cloudy, 
and his composition, to quote his own unjust estimate of Blanco 
White’s noble sonnet, is “charmless and peautiless.’ Mr. 
Robertson’s method does not appear to have been of service to 
his own criticism. The coarseness of Fielding must be acknow- 
ledged and regretted; but to accuse him of “ leering prurience ” 
is to write nonsense. It will be news to most students to learn 
that Buckle “is still our,,one distinguished writer who had 
mastered alike history, literature, and science ;” that “The 
Excursion” and “The Prelude” are dead poems; that Bunyan 
in our generation has had “a factitious vogue;” that Scott’s 
“ choicest phrased humour”? is ‘‘ seen best in his prefaces ;” that 
Lord Tennyson’s famous Wellington Ode consists of ‘ operose 
heroics ;” that his “Rizpah” “might have been made about 
equally powerful in prose ;” and that Charlotte Bronté’s “ great 
fictive faculty” was “grafted on the philosophy of a spirited 
governess.” 

Stories of the Great Scientists, by Henrietta C. Wright (Ward 
and Downey), makes an excellent gift-book for a boy with a turn 
for science. It retells in a pleasant, but not too day-nurseryish 
style, various tolerably familiar stories, such as those of Galileo, 
Kepler, Newton, Franklin, Linneus, Herschell, Rumford, Agassiz, 
Humboldt, Cuvier, Davy, Faraday, and Darwin. It also contains 
eight excellent portraits. 

Every-Day Heroes (S.P.C.K.) is an admirable little book to put 
into the hands of a promising boy. If contains stories of excep- 
tional bravery, essentially of the civilian sort, from the year 1837, 
when the Queen ascended the throne, to the present time. 
Grace Darling and Braidwood the fireman figure in these pages, 
but they are only two among a hundred heroes and _ heroines. 
The stories of the happily numerous persons who during the pre- 
sent reign have saved the lives of their fellows, or in other ways 
have shown heroism and capacity for endurance, are told simply 
and without anything savouring of literary pretence. 

Guy’s South of Ireland Pictorial Guide (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.), is one of those Irish products of which it is possible to speak 
in terms of almost unstinted praise. The work of a Cork pub- 
lisher, it describes fully, not too rhetorically, and, so far as we have 
been able to test it, accurately, the beautiful scenery, antiquities, 
&e., of the South of Ireland. The type is rather too small for 
comfortable reading, and the illustrations, which are numerous, 
vary rather too much in quality. 

The Land of my Fathers. By T. Marchant Williams. (Long- 
mans, Green, and Co.)—This is a terribly earnest yet somewhat 
grotesque attempt by a very patriotic Welshman to strike a blow 
at sectarianism, hard drinking, payment by results, and red-tape 
inspection of schools, as they exist, or existed, in the Principality. 
It is rather a pity that Mr. Williams should have selected fiction 
as his medium for expressing his views, for although he can 
sketch such a character as the Rev. Mr. Drizzle, the inspector 
who bullies weak teachers and thinks Matthew Arnold a fool, he 
does not seem to be capable of a sustained effort in the way 
of a novel. Otherwise, he would hardly have contrived to give 
the air of farce to the sensational element of the story—the rivalry 
for the hand of Olwen, the heroine, between Hubert Broadmead 
and the drunken Captan Capper—by making the Captain entice 
Hubert to drink, by way of preparing for an attempt to murder 
him. The strong family resemblance between Welsh names is no 
doubt a sore trial. But Mr. Williams unintentionally—for he 
writes invariably in a reverently religious tone—offends against 
taste by telling us that at the funeral of poor Enid Vaughan, “ the 
Rev. David Thomas Roberts read a chapter from the Scriptures, 
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of truth in this disguised pamphlet, which Welshmen and others 
as well should take to heart, and some of it is stated forcibly, and 
even eloquently. 


Mr. F. G. Selby, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Deccan 
College, Poona, has followed up his edition of Bacon’s “ Advance- 
ment of Learning” with a reissue (Macmillan and Co.), of the 
Essays, based on the text of 1625. It is intended mainly for Indian 
students, and, indeed, Professor Selby makes the positively 
alarming statement that “there is probably nothing in the whole 
range of literature which would be more appreciated in an Indian 
darbar than the ‘ Essays’ of Bacon and the ‘ Prince’ of Machiavelli.” 
Is is for the sake of Indians, doubtless, that Mr. Selby has appended 
so many notes to his text,—some of them too, like those on “usury,” 
“tithes,” and other subjects, full of information. But there is so 
much in Bacon’s Essays that is recondite, that such notes as Mr. 
Selby’s are needed by all but exceptionally well-informed English 
readers. 


Striking testimony is borne to the popularity and usefulness of 
Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster’s Citizen Reader (Cassell and Co.), by the 
fact that, although it was originally published immediately after 
the passing of the last Franchise Act, it has reached its fourteenth 
edition and hundredth thousand. Several improvements have 
been introduced into the new edition, including a few pages 
explanatory of the work of the County Councils, accompanied by 
a portrait of Lord Rosebery. In this, as in almost every portion 
of the book, there is a happy combination of present and past 
history. 

We have already had occasion to speak favourably of the series of 
penny biographical tracts published by the Religious Tract Society, 
but the issue of a special number, containing the Biographies of 
the Reformers—Luther, Calvin, Farel, Melanchthon, Wycliffe, 
Knox, Huss, Erasmus, Latimer, Tyndale, Dr. Bugenhagen, and 
Juan and Alfonso de Valdez—calls for a fresh word of commenda- 
tion. The writers employed by the Society have not fallen into 
the mistake of regarding the Reformers as faultless. Professor 
Gibbs’s little monograph on Erasmus, Mr. Taylor Innes’s on Knox, 
and Mr. George Wilson’s on Melanchthon, may be mentioned as 
being exceptionally well written. 

Johnnie; or, Only a Life, by Robina F. Hardy (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier, Edinburgh), is a pretty and pathetic rather than 
powerful Scotch story with a purpose. A little waif of a boy, 
in whom and whose natural goodness a missionary and his 
prospective wife take a great interest, is to all intents and pur- 
poses killed by his mother,-a woman with a violent temper and an 
inclination to drink. There are some really good Scotch character- 
sketches in Johnnie ; Kirsty Orrack, the virago, who, when she is 
not fighting poor weak Mrs. Laidlaw, is tempting her to ruin her- 
self, is an exceptionally good portrait. The love-making is rather 
weak, but the mixing-up of Scotch and Norwegian—not to speak 
of Danish and English—characteristics, is very skilfully managed. 


The Pretty Sister of José. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. (Spencer 
Blackett.)—This is an enjoyable and well-constructed story, but 
it strikes us as, coming from Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, somewhat of 
a tour de force. She is capable, unquestionably, of surveying man- 
kind—and still more women and children—from China to Peru. But 
she knows the Anglo-Saxon nature infinitely better than any other. 
This little book, which is not so much a story as a study of a man 
and a woman, will be most completely enjoyed by the reader who 
can by an effort of will—a very slight effort indeed is required 
—imagine José and Pepita and Sebastiano to be English folks, in 
spite of bull-fights and Spanish surroundings. Undoubtedly 
Pepita and the man whom she marries, after he has been at 
death’s door, are powerfully executed studies in pure passion. 
That passion is.perhaps a little too long drawn out, and Pepita’s 
almost ferocious jealousy and superstition have occasionally the 
air of unreality. José, the self-sacrificing brother, is, however, 
one of Mrs. Burnett’s best characters, and wears his Spanish 
cloak more gracefully than anybody else in this book. 


Manual of German Composition, By G. Beresford Webb. 
(Rivingtons.)—This volume contains preliminary sections on 
syntax, idioms, style, &c., followed by 160 extracts, graduated 
as to difficulty. Suggestions are made for the rendering of 
expressions for which the learner would not find it easy to 
supply the equivalent. In a few at the end, he is left entirely to 
himself. We have here, in fact, for German just such a manual 
as we are used to see for Greek and Latin. Schiller’s Minor 
Poems and Ballads. With Historical and Literary Notes. By 
Arthur P. Vernon. (Williams and Norgate.)——Intermediate 
German Course. By Franz Lange, Ph.D. (Whittaker and Co.) 
“comprising the Elements of German Grammar; Idioms; 
Materials for Translation, Dictation, Extempore Conversation ; 
and Vocabularies.” This is the intermediate of three books.—— 
German Examination Papers, by R. I. Morrit, edited by A. M. M. 





Stedman, M.A. (Belland Sons); and A Key to German Exa 
Papers, by A. R. Lechner (Rivingtons). 

Clare Strong. By G. Beresford Fitzgerald. (White and Co.)— 
Clare Strong is a pleasantly written book, showing literary taste 
and feeling, and free, in consequence, from many defects which 
are too common in novels of the present day. The book is, how- 
ever, throughout, too slight and sketchy. The author who could 
describe with such delicate humour the honeymoon of the fair 
American, or could strike-out such a dramatic effect as the death 
of the successful statesman, ought to have produced somethine- 
more powerful and substantial than Clare Strong. Such slightness 
of treatment, in a novel couched in the form of an autobiography 
may be intended to throw a side-light on the reserve and manliness F 
of the hero and narrator; but the serious interest of the book should 
not have been sacrificed to any such motive. We think, too, that 
Mr. Fitzgerald has, in one of his incidents, allowed to pass what is 
at once an artistic blemish and an anachronism. We refer to the 
facility with which his heroine consents to a marriage with a 
divorced man in his wife’s lifetime. This seems to us alike in- 
consistent with her character as he has described it, and an 
unusual occurrence at the date of his story, though common 
enough, we fear, in our own day. 

Deductive Logic. By St. George Stock, M.A. (Longmans,)— 
“ My object,” says the author, “has been to produce a work which 
should be as thoroughly representative of the present state of the 
logic of the Oxford Schools as any-of the text-books of the past.” 
He brings to his task the experience of many years as a “ coach.” 
—-Realistic Elementary Geography, by W. G. Baker, M.A. 
(Blackie and Son), a manual in which geography is taught by 
picture and plan, likely, we should think, by its practical applica- 
tion to actual mental needs, to be very useful. Geography of the 
British Isles. By Archibald Geikie. (Macmillan.) ——First Elements 
of Experimental Geometry. Translated from the French of Paul 
Bert. (Cassell and Co.) Algebraic Factors. By Dr. W. T. 
Knight. (Blackie and Son.) ——Companion to Hamblin Smith's 
Algebra. By W. F. Pelton. (Rivingtons.)——Elementary Math«- 
matics. (Collins and Sons.)—This is a volume especially intended 
“to meet the requirements of the Science and Art Department,” 
and contains the necessary amount of arithmetic, algebra as far 
as adfected quadratics, and Euclid i. 

French Literature, by Gustave Masson (S.P.C.K.), one of the 
series bearing the title of “The Dawn of European Literature.” 

Molicre’s “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” Edited, with Life of Molitre 
and Grammatical and Philological Notes, by the Rev. A. C. Clapin, 
M.A. (Cambridge University Press.)——Lazare Hoche. Par 
Emile de Bonnechose. Edited, with Introductions and Com- 
mentary, by C. Colbeck, M.A. Anewedition. (Same publishers.) 

Colombo. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited by C. H. Parry. 
(Rivingtons.)——Petit Thédtre des Enfants: Twelve Tiny French 
Plays for Children. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. (Longmans.)——Lezicon 
of Conversation! French, with Interlinear Pronunciation. By Alfred 
Holloway. Second edition. (George Bell and Sons.) 

Portfolio Papers. By P. G. Hamerton. (Seeley and Co.)—Mr. 
Hamerton, who has edited the Portfolio since its foundation, now 
nearly twenty years ago (to be exact, it completes its twentieth 
year next December), has here collected some papers contributed 
by him to it. No writer on Art habitually makes himself more 
intelligible and more agreeable to the outside reader than does 
Mr. Hamerton, and this volume will not fail to receive its welcome. 
It is divided into four parts,—“ Notices of Artists” (Constable, 
Etty, Chintreuil, Adrien Guignet, and Goya), “ Notes on 
Esthetics,” ‘ Essays,” and “Conversations.” This last head, 
which deals with one topic only, “ Books and Illustrations,” is 
peculiarly interesting. Most readers must have speculated from 
time to time on the theory of illustrated books, by which we mean, 
not books that exist for their illustrations, and in which the letter- 
press is quite subsidiary, but books in which the literary element 
is predominant, but in which art is called to explain or commend 
the written matter. It is not too much to say that the great 
majority of these illustrations are absolutely valueless, and that 
the cases where the literary matter receives any real help from 
the drawings are very rare, such works as dictionaries, &c., being 
excepted. Mr. Hamerton has a good deal to say on this topic, and 
though we cannot always agree with him—(as we do with his obiter 
dictum, put into the mouth of his “ Poet,” that “ Rogers is really 
dead,’’ and only lives by virtue of Turner’s vignettes)—we can 
certainly say that he is well worth reading. We must not forget 
to mention a very pleasant preface, relating a few facts about the 
Portfotio, facts that are equally honourable to editor and publisher. 

By-Ways in Book-Land. By W. Davenport Adams. (Elliot 
Stock.)—There is little to be said about Mr. Adams’s book except 
that it is quite readable. He has nothing very recondite to say ; 
his “ by-ways” are such as most readers at all worthy of the 
name have traversed; but he is a pleasant guide; he points out 
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are worth noticing, and does not allow the traveller to 

weary. We do not always agree with his criticism, which 
ed to us touched now and then with a little Philistinism,— 
ge his finding what he is pleased to call “a gentle lacry- 
ine ness” in the poems of Adelaide A. Procter; but he quotes, 
a most part, judiciously. Altogether, this is an agreeable 


little volume. 

THEOLOGICAL Booxs.—St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
By Charles J. Ellicott, D.D. (Longmans.)—The carefulness and 
accuracy of Dr. Ellicott s work is well known. P He states, and in 
a way apologises for, his specialty in the following passage of his 

reface :—‘‘‘To many these pages may seem too full of technical 
pt and too persistent in their grammatical reference and 
details. I will ask, however, all who take this view kindly to 
remember that this professes to be, and is, a grammatical com- 
mentary, and must be borne with as such. Next I will presume 
to say this,—that if the student will patiently wade through these 
details of grammar, he will be rewarded by a real knowledge of 
the mind of the original, which, so far as I know, cannot certainly 
be acquired any other way.” A practical application of the 
importance of exact grammatical criticism is supplied by the 
comment on chap. xv., v. 29, ‘‘ Else what shall they do who are 
baptised for the dead,” where the possible explanations being re- 
duced to two, “ in expectation of the resurrection of the dead,” and 
“on behalf of dead unbaptised believers,” it is pointed out that the 
former puts a quite impossible strain on the preposition r¢p.—— 
On the same portion of Scripture (dealing with chaps. ix.-xvi.) we 
havea Commentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. By 
F.Godet. Translated from the French by the Rev. A. Cusin, M.A. 
(T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This annotation is still more 
full even than Bishop Ellicott’s, a volume of five hundred pages 
being occupied with but half the Epistle. That it is able and 
learned need not be said, but we own that we are rather inclined 
to trust the sobriety and caution of the English divine. No 
student, however, can afford to neglect Professor Godet’s work. 
This volume belongs to Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s “ Foreign 
Theological Library.” Belonging to the same series, we have 
Vol. I1I. of Apologetics ; or, the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. 
By J.H. A. Ebrard, Ph.D. Translated by Rev. John Macpherson. 
—Professor Ebrard discusses in the earlier part of this volume the 
religious phenomena to be observed among the “ races of Asia and 
Polynesia ’—races, it must be understood, other than Aryan or 
Semitic—and the “peoples and hordes of America.” His con- 
clusion is:—‘* We have nowhere been able to discover the least 
trace of any forward and upward movement from Fetichism 
to Polytheism, and from that again to a gradually advancing 
knowledge of the One God; but, on the contrary, we have 
found among all the peoples of the heathen world a most 
decided tendency to sink from an earlier and relatively purer 
knowledge of God.” To these words the writer gives the emphasis 
of capitals. The writer proceeds to deal with the subject of “The 
Confusion of Tongues,” and advances an elaborate proof of what 
he holds to be the orthodox view. But this we will leave in medio. 
Professor Ebrard is, we observe, no sympathiser with the views of 
Canon Isaac Taylor about Islam. Nor is he a lover of the Jews. 
From the same publishers we have also The Form of the 
Christian Temple: being a Treatise on the Constitution of the New 
Testament Church. By Thomas Witherow, D.D.—This is a contri- 
bution, on the Presbyterian side, towards the settlement of the 
great controversy between that system and Episcopacy, and has 
been called forth, it would appear, by Bishop Charles Words- 
worth’s proposal to reconsider the differences between the two 
theories of Church government. We do not think that, as far as 
we have been able to examine it, Dr. Witherow’s volume holds out 
much hope of a settlement. It seems to fail in the judicial 
temper without which all such efforts only make confusion 
worse confounded. He has, of course, to deal with the question of 
the Ignatian Epistles. He holds them to be forgeries, whether 
in the short, or the long, or the middle form. This is now 
hardly a defensible view, and is quite opposed to the opinion of 
the majority of critics. Bishop Lightfoot’s careful discussion of 
the subject really leaves the matter almost beyond question. At 
all events, enough can be advanced on the other side, to 
say the very least, to forbid the direct charge which Professor 
Witherow makes of disingenuous dealing against his opponents. 
‘Ignatius is to supply something that cannot be found in the 
writings of Peter and Paul. His genuineness, therefore, must be 
defended at any cost of time and labour.” ‘“ Must be defended.” 
Could there be anything more offensive? Does not Professor 
Witherow see how easily his charge might be retorted >—‘ Ignatius 
supplies something which is inconsistent with Presbyterianism, 
shows at least that Episcopacy prevailed within sixty years of 
St. Paul’s death. Therefore the spuriousness of his so-called 
Epistles must be maintained at any cost.’ Dr. Witherow 
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may not mean to bring this charge of dishonesty. But he 
certainly has an unhappy way of expressing himself which 
forbids the idea of his being useful as a peace-maker.— 
We have also to mention The First Epistle of Peter, Revised 
Text, with Introduction and Commentary, by Robert John- 
stone, LL.B.; and A History of German Theology in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by F. Lichtenberger, translated and edited by 
W. Hastie, B.D.—A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. 
By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated from the German by A. J. 
K. Davidson. 2 vols. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—In his first 
volume, Professor Weiss, after a brief introduction on the litera- 
ture, sceptical and apologetic, which deals with this subject—the 
new word “Introduction” is something about equivalent to 
“ criticism ”’—proceeds to consider, first, “The History of the 
Origin of the New Testament Canon,” and secondly, ‘The 
History of the Origin of the New Testament Writings.” His 
first volume does not take him beyond the Epistles of St. Paul- 
He maintains the genuineness of all received by the Canon. 
The Pastoral Epistles have been made the object of a particularly 
forcible attack, and there is special value in Professor Weiss’s 
defence of their genuineness. What he says brings out many 
details in these writings which will have an interest apart 
from their bearing on the question of genuineness. 
Dr. Morrison republishes his Exposition of the Ninth Chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—He 
has rewritten it, and added an exposition of the tenth 
chapter. The first edition was published forty years ago. 
“It,” says the writer, of chap. ix., “is a marvellous piece of 
reasoning, and strikes out so vigorously, yet so picturesquely, 
against the spiritual assumption of his countrymen, and in vindi- 
cation of the sovereign liberty of God to confer His national and 
personal favours and privileges as He Himself pleases, that every 
student of theology, and every minister of the Gospel—indeed, 
every intelligent reader of the Scriptures—must feel constrained 
to make, sooner or later, and perhaps repeatedly, a special and 
serious effort to trace the consecutive steps and stages of the 
great logician’s argument.” This is what the writer wishes to 
help him to do. The Divine Unity in Trinity. By Herbert H. 
Jeaffreson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The Sabbatical 
Rest of God and Man: an Exposition of Hebrews iv., 3-9. By Rev. 
John Hughes, M.A. (Nisbet and Co.)——The People of the Pil- 
grimage: an Expository Study of “ Ihe Pilgrim’s Progress” 
as a Book of Character. By the Rev. J. A. Kerr Bain, M.A. 
(Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh; Hodder and Stoughton, 
London.)—This is a second series. Wise Counsels of the 
Divine Master. By Edward Meyrick G.ulburne, D.D. 2 vols. 
(John Murray.) ——Christian Reunion. By the Rev. John de 
Soyres. (J..and A. McMillan, St. John’s, New Brunswick.)— 
This volume contains the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1885, 
an interesting exposition of views with which we feel much 
sympathy. ‘The only possible reunion will be a federation. The 
greatest historian of this century [L. von Ranke} spoke here the 
perfect expression of the idea almost grasped by Leibnitz: ‘It 
can be no longer thought possible to confer universal authority 
upon any one confession. Each state and each nation, given its 
own religious basis, must develop its forces: on this depends the 
future of the world” ...... Men will understand that there 
are necessary differences in practice between the Anglican and 
the Gallican, a Germanic or a Russian Church; but they will be 
members also of a great Freemasonry which will cover all the 
world, by which none will be a stranger who professes and calls 
himself a Christian.” Nor can we refuse to join in his hope that 
“to the Church which alone at the present day is alike Catholic 
and Protestant and National, which accepted Reformation, and 
yet never broke with history, there is a mighty work reserved.” 
——Pan-Anglicanism: What is it? or, the Church of the Reconcilia- 
tion. By Rev. Morris Fuller. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—— 
The Divine Liturgy, by Herbert Mortimer Luckock, D.D. (Riving- 
tons), is an exposition of the Liturgy as far as it concerns the office 
for the Administration of the Holy Communion, and is primarily 
intended to supply materials for the instruction of communicant 
classes.——The Analytics of a Belief in a Future State. By L. P. 
Gratacap, M.A. (James Pott, New York.)——The Infallibility of 
the Church. By George Salmon, D.D. (John Murray.)—This 
volume contains a course of lectures delivered by Dr. Salmon 
from the Divinity Chair of Dublin, and addressed to the subject 
of the Roman claim to infallibility and its relation to Protestant 
schools of thought.—With this may be mentioned: The Petrine 
Claims: a Critical Inquiry, by Richard Frederick Littledale, 
LL.D. (S.P.C.K.) ; and The Council of Trent: a Study of Romish 
Tactics, by T. Rhys Evans (Religious Tract Society). Judaism 
and the Science of Religion. By Rabbi Louis Grossmar, D.D. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) The Story of Genesis. By Frances Young- 
husband. (Longmans.) 
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In Biblical criticism we have:—The Text of Jeremiah. By the 
Rev. George Coulson Workman, M.A. With Introductory Notice 
by Professor Franz Delitzsch, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh.)—This is a critical investigation of the Greek and Hebrew, 
with the variations in the LXX. retranslated into the original 
and explained. The Targum on Isaiah i.-v. With Commentary 
by Harry S. Lewis, B.A. (Triibner and Co.) 

We have received three volumes of “ Ward and Lock’s Pictorial 
Guides.” Their arrival is somewhat late in the season, but not, 
we hope, altogether for this notice of them to be of some service. 
All have to do with Scotland, and deal respectively with The High- 
lands and Islands, The South-West, and The East Coast. They are 
liberally supplied with maps, a matter much more to the point in 
the case of a guide-book than any amount of illustrations. 
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New Eprrions.—A Handbook of Descriptive and Practical 
Aslronomy.—I. Sun, Planets, and Comets. By George F. Chambers. 
(Clarendon Press.)—This fourth edition appears after an interval 
of thirteen years, the third having been published in 1871. The 
progress of astronomical knowledge, which, as the author observes, 
has been very great, has been duly noticed; and the book is like 
on an enlarged scale, three volumes being substituted for two. 
The next will be on “ Instruments and Practical Astronomy,” and 
the whole is promised before the end of next year. The Law of 
the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey. (Macmillan.)—This, the third 
edition, has been largely revised, and new matter has been added, 
one addition “ On the Right of Public Meeting” being of special 
importance. Modern School Reader for Standards VI. and VII., 
“a revised edition.” (Cassell and Co.) A Modern Delilah. By 
Vere Clavering. (Spencer, Blackett, and Hallam.) 

















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee ee 









Astral Light: Remarks on Modern §Spiritism, cr 8vo ......... (Theo. Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Bernard (A. G.), Stammering, Cause and Treatment, cr 8vo ...... (Churchill) 2/0 
Blavatsky (H. P.), Key to Theosophy, 8vo (Theo. Pub. Co.) 5/0 
Boone (R. G.), Education in United States, Cr 8V0 ..c..cceeeecseeeeeee (Appleton) 6/0 
Buxton (E. M. W.), Wee Folk, Good Folk, &¢., 4t0........0.....ccsccee ceneeees Low) 50 
Callwell (T. M.), Timothy Tattlers, |S eee (Nelson) 1/6 
Campbe!l’s Gertrude of Wyoming, 12m0_...........5...ce0eee Oxford Univ. Press) 2/0 
Carette (Mdme.), My Mistress the Empress Eugenie, cr 8v0 ...........6068 (Dean) 6/0 
RVR eeve han ta, is), PORE, OP GND. 5. uicesiseass-nesouicanonnsooseosenseesno sal (Arrowsmith) 2/0 
Cheadle (W. B. 7 Artiticial Feeding of Infants, er 8vo ......... (Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Cheadle (W. » Various Manifestations ‘of the Rhéumatic State, er 

BONID sie snccs cbacipepieneicspnntcanapeccouckuseene see tiaks uw koeuraeneeiaaseeee (Smith & Elder) 3/6 


Chemical Technology, by C. E. Groves, and others, Vol. I., roy 8vo... (Churchill) 30/@ 
County, the, a Novel, 2 vols. er Svo (Smith & Elder) 21/0 
Coupland (A.), Louis XI: 2 Drama, cr 8v0 . E. Stock) 5/0 
Cresswell (H.), My Lord Othello, 3 vole. er 8vo.. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Cuttell (J.), Trevartha: a Cornish Story, er 8v0.. (Toulson) 1/6 
Desart (Earl), Little Chatelaine, er 8vo .. (Sonnenschein) 6/0 



















Dexter (8.), Treatise on Co-operative Bavings, CF Sv0 ....scccc.crsesees (Appleton) 5/0 
Doudney (S.), Drifting Leaves, 4t0 ..........ccccseeeeee eee (M. Ward) 3/6 
Duckworth (D.), Treatise On Gout, SVO ........cccccsscececesescceneeseeceseeeees (Griffin) 25/0 
Evers (H.), Steam and Other Prime Movers, er 8vo W. Scott) 3/6 
Faweett (E.), Blooms and Brambles, Cr 8V0 ........scseceessecseeeeseesenees (E. Stock) 6/0 
Fifty-two Stories for Girls, er 8v0 .........04. (Hutchinson) 5/0 
First Mathematical Course, l2mo .......... (Blackie) 2/0 
Frith (H.), Cruise of the ‘ Wasp,’ cr 8vo..... (Routledge) 3/6 


....(Methuen) 
(S. Blackett) 31/6 
...(Toulson) 1/6 
Blackett) 2/0 
ATribner) 2/6 
Longmans) 84/0 
(M. Ward) 3/6 
....(Methuen) 5/0 
eine: (Whittaker) 3/6 
(Roper . bsg ck 12/6 


Gould (S. B ), Historic Oddities, Vol. I., 8vo ......... 
Gould (S. B.), The Pennycomequick, 3 vols., er 8vo 
Guttery (T ), Mark Maskell, er 8vo 
Harrison (W. J.), Elementary Text-Book of Gevlogy, 
Hazard (W. P.), How to: @ ec t Cows, 8VO ....06. 

Hudson (C. T.), Rotifera, 2 vols., 4to . 
Kelpie’s Fiddie Bow, 40 ..........s:ece-sscessescseees 
Langbridge (F.), Ballads of the Brave, er 8vo 
Lange (F.), Advanced German Gr: ammar, er 8 
Lobiey (J. L.), Mount Vesuvius, 8vo 
Lockyer (A. M_), The Robbers o if Squeak, ito . Ward) 2/6 
Marcy (G. N.), Law and Practice of Originating Summons, 8vo (Cox) 12/0 
Moodie (D. C. F.), History of Battles of the British and the Boers Ciriboer} 36/0 
Parker (F. W.), How to Study Geography, cr 8vo (Appleton) 6/0 
Paton CW, 2), PW Old, TalSs BOtvOlG, GG... .cccssavvsscccnssevscucvdcnncadesnnst (Banks) 3/6 
Pendleton (L.), In the Wire Grass, er 8vo... Appleton) 5/0 
Reaney (Mrs.) Dorothy Belle, 12mo Lapuncaehias ease & Stoughton) 1/6 
Russell (W. C.), Marooned, 3 ‘vols. er 8v0 wane or 31/6 
Ryle (J. C.), Bethany, cr BD chisel anche ke (Hunt) 1/6 
Sergeant (A.), Luck of the House, 2 vols. 8vo (Oliphant) 21/0 
Shaw (G.), Councillor Kerwood's Investment, er 8vo ...(Toulson) 2/0 
Shenac: the Story of a Highland Family in Canada, cr 8vo re rg ery 2/0 






















Simpson (W. S.), Gleanings from St. Paul's, cr 8V0..............s0e0eeeees E.S8teck) 7 6 
Thorburn (W.), Contribution to the Surgery of ihe Spinal Cord, sro (Griffin) 12/6 

Tompkins (C. R.), History of the Planing-Mill, cr 8V0 ...........6-.008 (Triibner) 6/6 
Wartield (W.), Theory and Practice of Cattle Breeding, er 8yo. .(Triibner) 10/6 
Washington, George, by H. @. Lodge, 2 2 vols. 12m0 ........006 asguasep huni (S. Low) 12/0 


NOTICE.—In future, the InvEx to the “ SpecTATOR ”’ will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO. “THE SPECTATOR. . 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 


yearly. 
CUS wivO dd S....00°9 8 


07 8 
eee 8 2 


Including pete to liad ai of the United 
ingdom cee 
Including pochags to: any ‘of the ‘andteledion 
Colonies, America, France, Germany one 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


110 6 
112 6 


iene: Bisnics 
016 3 








ESTWOOD, WEST MALVERN.—Mrs. JAY 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, who have the advantage of good teaching 
and individual care.—TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th, 


19 * » 
L | B E RT Y wi —— HIN TONNES AND 
ART = a arta - 
FABRICS | 


In New i 
. ‘ Colourings, Charming , 
rices, to 7s. 6d. per 
Patterns post- Leg _ 


AND SPECIALITIES LIBERTY” DAMASQUE 
For THE AuTUMN SEASON, | WALL-PAPRIS” (Regd. 
Patterns post-free. Resembling Rich Silken Brocades, &d.), 


d.per yard, per piec 9 
Patterns Ang Asam iis yard: 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICEs. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 





| Prices from 1} 


LIBERTY & CO.! 








$$. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 








FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 





London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT ae 108-9 High ere, Wi C. 





Just published, Seventh Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, with many additional 
Illustrations. 

OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGH, with Special Information about 
Spectacles. By JoHn BRownING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S,, &c, 
With 70 Illustrations, price 1s., cloth. Press Notice :— 

“This little volume shou'd secure a wide circle of readers, 
We have been specially pleased with the many useful hints 
given by Mr. Browning regarding sight preservation. The 
most interesting part of the book, “perhaps, is that which 
relates to the choice of spectacles.’ Health. 

CuaTTo and Winpus, Piccadilly, London, W., and all 
Booksellers. Sent free for 1s, 2d. by the Author, JOHN 
BrownineG, 35 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, S.W.; 
and 63 Strand, W.c, 








OUR 


EYES. 








| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


| ‘Terms—2t to 4 guineas a week, 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE soLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.”’ It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


C O., 
H. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Guand Ornithological Works. 


A MONTHLY OATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No, gratis and post-free. 


Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








H N and 





w. 





186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, 
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EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762 


Qn the Mutual Principle, whereby all Profits belong to 
the Assured. 


THE INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED £4,250,000. 





The Socicty transacts Life Assurance for the SOLE 
BENEFIT OF ITS MEMBERS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO AGENTS. 
NO COMMISSION. 


The entire Expenses of Management less than 3 per cent. 


of Annual Income. 


THE NEW PAMPHLET, 
“PLAIN FACTS ABOUT MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE,” 


Together with Full Papers, will be sent free on application to the Actuary, 
at the 


SOCIETY’S OFFICES, 


MANSION HOUSE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








oe COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1889-90 are NOW READY. 
I.—DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 
II.—DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
III.—DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV.—DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
V.—DEPARTMENT of the EVENING CLASSES. 
VI.—SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. (value £12 to £100 per annum). 
Apply to Mr. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester, or at the College. 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 





OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882 ; incor- 
porated March, 1886), Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residence for Women-Students of University College and the London School 


of Medicine for Women. 
PrincipaL.—Miss GROVE. 
The HALL will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 
Applications for admission to be addressed to the HON. SEC. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, £75 to £10, in December.— 
Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 








Heap-MasteEr—The Rev. E. D’AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, Camb., one 
of the Examiners to the Irish Board of Intermediate Education, late Head-Master 
of South-Eastern College, Ramsgate. 

The College is situated in a delightful spot, close tothe sea. Chapel, Sanatorium, 
Infirmary, Laundry, Gymnasium, Tuckshop, Workshop, &c.; 14 acres of well- 
timbered and beautiful Grounds; Cycle-Path, Tennis-Courts, &c, ; Sea-Bathing 
and Boating. 

Inclusive Fees, £0 guineas per annum, Exhibitions and Scholarships of £10, 
£15, and £21 are annually thrown open for competition. 


Special charge taken of boys whose parents reside abroad. 
For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





|: asteiee FARM, CLEWER HILL, WINDSOR. 
BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 








Address, Miss HIBBURD, 





NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
development. Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 
age,—Reference permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F,R,C,P., 24 Harley Street, W. 











OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R CIRENGESTEMS ULE mt Fae 


Established by Royal Charter 1845, for Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, Capes ane Teoma Rowe 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDO 
CoMMITTEE OF ManaGemENT.—The Right Hon. the Karl of Dacia (Ghaietaan) 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach’ 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.0.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Renoers, i, Soiree LS ne eee y= Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
ol. T. W. Chester Master, M. H. N. Story-Maekelyne, Esq., M.P. ig’ : 
Viscount Cobham. , ae 


For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &e 
to the PRINCIPAL. NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sti, te 








OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd. EXAMINATIOD 
for ENTRANCE, SEPTEMBER 25th and 26th, at the Gelbage, _ 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


LENALMOND.—TWO or MORE OPEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (£50) in October. Also Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to 
WARDEN. The College, grandly built on beautiful site under the Grampians, 
near Perth, enjoys a hardly rivalled climate. Prepares direct for Universities, 
L.¢.8., Army, and Commerce, Classical and Modern Sides. Special tuition when 
needed. Buildings (Hall, Chapel, Classrooms, Dormitories, &c.) well warmed 
throughout. New Gymnasium (to serve also as Drill-Hall) ready next term. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
: mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Gocd Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 


Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 











IRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BERKHAMSTED.— 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.—Two Ladies are 
bringing several Boarders to attend the High School, and have the sanction of 
the Governors to receive other gentlemen’s daughters for the same purpose.— 
popes on application to Miss REYNOLDS or Miss LE MERCIER, care of 
ead-Mistress. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


RAIGMORE COLLEGE, CLIFTON. 
Hrap-MasteR—BENJAMIN RALPH, A.B., LL.D. 


T. V. Roberts, B.Sc. Lond.; F. A. Bruton, B.A, (Sen. Op.) Camb.; T. M. 
Neatby, B.A., &c., Camb. and Lond.; E, J. Bunnett, B.A. Camb. 


GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT. —Miss Haigh, Mdlle. Héron, Miss Lucas. 











LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on THURSDAY, September 19th, 


Gere as SCHOOL, SALISBURY. 


CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS— 
The Right Hon. The EAKL NELSON. 

WANTED, after Christmas,a HEAD MISTRESS for the Godolphin School, 
Salisbury (a Day and Boarding School for Girls). An English Churchwoman in all 
respects equal to the requirements of a modern High School. Applications to be 
sent in immediately. 

Address for particulars, C. H, RADCLIFFE, Esq., Salisbury. 


LDERCAR HALL, near NOTTINGHAM. 
BOYS RECEIVED from Public Schools and Preparatories. Colonies, 
Farming, Science, Manual Training, Out-door Life, Professions, Business. 
FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 











EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The SESSION of the COLLEGE and of the ART SCHOOL will BEGIN on 
THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1889. 
Single Courses of Lectures may be taken, 





LUCY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 
i GENTLEMEN (exclusively). 
13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
Miss WOODMAN will be at home for Visitors on and after October 2nd, 
SCHOOL BEGINS OCTOBER 5th, at the usual hour. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIBRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 

The SIXTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Ist, 1889. The Classes 
prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, and Engineering Laboratories, 
and the Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :—1l. For 
Regular Day Students, 2. For Occasional and Evenirg Students. 3. Classes in 
Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical Engineering. 4. For Medical Students. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN (late 

Public School Tutor) and a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Honours, assisted 

by a London M.A., who have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, 

have VACANCIES. Each Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home 

comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 or £75 per annum.—“* CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York, 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. E. B. RAND, M.A. (for nine 
years Assistant-Tutor with the Rev. G. Faithfull, of Storrington), 
KECEIVES PUPILS for all Army and University Examinations. Terms on 
application,—Address, Millfield House, Cheriton Gardens, Folkestone, 
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pe COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE, 
including the Indian School and the Department of Fine Arts, will BEGIN on 
og eng a -The Introductory Lecture will be given at 3 p.m. by Professor 

. P, Ker, M.A, 





PROFESSORS. 
German, : 
... Engineering and Mechanical Technology. 
... Ancient and Modern History. 
Sanskrit. 


F, Althaus, Ph.D. ... nen 
J. Hudson Beare, B.Se. ... 
Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. 


Cecil Bendall, M.A... i oon aoe au ; (Yates-Gold 
eology an ineralogy (Yates-Golds- 

Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.B.S., F.G.8. { S°0;085 ore oct), 

T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Pb.D. Pali and Buddhist Literature. 

Antonio Farinelli, L.B.  ... oa Italian Language aud Literature. 

J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. Electrical Technology. 

G. C. Foster, B.A., F.R.8. Physics (Quain Professorship). 


” ¢ Political Economy (Newmarch Pro- 
H.8.Foxwell,M.A, 0 nso { eseorship). 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A... oof Greek, 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B. ... .. Jurisprudence. 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A.... en ove ... Mathematics. 


és ¢ English Language and Literature 
W. P. Ker, M.A. oe “U (Quain Professorship). 
H. Lallemand, B.-és.-Se. ... eos — ee and oe anal . 
¢ Zoology and Comparative Anatomy 
E, Ray Lankester, M.A., LL.D., F.RS. ( (Jodrell Professorship). 
A. Legros... ar ne ons .» Fine Arts (Slade Professorship). 
Rev. D. W. Marks ... bike ose .. Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
A. F, Muris.n, M.A. . bee 


Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. vee 
R. 8S. Poole, LL.D.... oss ath 
J. P. Postgate, M.A. ae ; 
W. Rimesay, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. ane 


G. Croom Robertson, M.A. 


E, A. Schiifer, F.R.S. a Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Smith, F.R.I.B.A. aR .. Architecture. 

L. F. Vernon Harcourt,M.A.,M.Inst.C.K. Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
F. W. Oliver, B.A., D.Sc. (Quain? poran 

Lecturer) ... aie ee ‘én ee Jy. 
Watson Smith, F.C.L, F.1.C. (Lecturer) Applied Chemistry. 

Scholarships, &c., of the valne of £2,000 may be awarded annually, Among 
these are included three Andrews Entrance Prizes of the value of £30 cach, the 
Examination for which begins on September 24th. The Regulations, 1s to these and 
further information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the Secretary. 


J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


Roman Law. 
Applied Mathematics. 
Archeology (Yates Professorship). 
Comparative Philology. 
.. Chemistry. 
.. Arabic and Persian, 
§ Philosophy of Mind and Logie (Grote 
“0 Professorship). 


pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 
Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 











HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 

Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Teachers, Com- 

panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons.—Madame Aubert’s Governess List and 
List of Schools, &c., published weekly, post-free 33d.—1°6 Regent Street, W. 








a 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTU 
on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at 3 wae READINGS 
Dw _ —— 2 . a 
ict 22, Coleridge Ov. rowning. Dec. 
Oct. 29, Byron, Shelley. Nov. 19, George Eliot. i. 10, Walt Whit 
Fee for the Course of Three, 10s, 6d.; for One, 4e,64 
143 King Henry's Road, London, N.W. ag 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 43 and 45 HArtay 
() STREET, yet lee by a Sta Bond HARLEY 
WYN. 


Nov. 26, Longfellow, Lowell. 





PrincipaL—The Rev. CANON 
MICHAELMAS TERM r it begin THUR DAY, Ours 
SL} wi gin RSDAY, Octobe: 

Scholarship Examinations on October Ist and 2nd, ‘at 10 pvt Entrance ana 

For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, i 

The Lady Resident will beat the College from September 19th, and 
— personal ee. Mies WOOD, 4 : ready to 

oarders are received by Miss 4 arley Stre i 

2 Brunswick Place (top of Harley Street). J et, and by Miss KNOTT, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL,. 43 and 45 
é STREET, for GIRLS from 5 to 14, 

ADY SUPERINTENDENT — Mics HAY, 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, September 26th, 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Boarders are received in the College Boarding Houses. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MED 
S PADDINGTON, W. ICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist, wi 
Address by Dr. Maguire, at 4 p.m. ictoian introdactery 
. eeptnigert 2e ee eee ¢ sae -_ five of 50 guineas, of which 
wo are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, wi 
by, examination on a = and 27th at 10 a.m. oan 
he Hospital has 2 eds, with well-appointed special departments f: : 
of Children, and of the Eye, Ear, Skin, and Throat. Eight Hesident jo 
in it are open to Students without expense or charge. 

The School is replete with all the requisite laboratories and appliances for the 
study of Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Pathology, Bacteriology, and Hygiene, 
and the course of teaching both in the Hospital and the School provides complete 
preparation for every examination and degree, 7 

The RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE is under the care of the Warden, Dr, Luff. 

The Prospectus, to be obtained by application to the School Secretary, contains 
full information as to the Scholarship Examinations, as to the Annual Prizes and 
School Scholarships, the Course of Study, and the Special Classes for the nigher 
University degrees. HERBERT W. PAGE, M.A., M.C. Cantab., Dean. 


S™ GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. : 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist, with 
an Introductory Address by Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, F.R.S., at 4 p.m. A Pro- 
spectus of the School and further information may be obtained by personal appli- 
cation between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the DEAN at the Hospital, 





HARLEY 

















LADY, residing in S. Hampstead, receives ag 

A. BOARDERS a few YOUNG LADIES attending Queen’s College, Harley 

Street, or for Private Lessons. Bracing air.—For terms, &c., apply to Miss 
AIREY, 22 Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, N.W. 





YOUNG SWEDISH LADY, with Sléjd Certificate, and 
competent to Teach German (acquired in Germany), Sléjd, Swedish Gym- 
nastics and Music, desires ENGAGEMENT in SCH )OL or FAMILY.—Fr. H. 
PHILIPSON, care of Miss B. Taylor, Aston Ruowaut H use, Tetsworth, Oxon. 
Reference, Miss B. Taylor. 





1 YDENHAM—*The GLEN,” KIRKDALBE. Three 
minutes’ walk from Main Line Station.—Old-fashioned, Substantial, Semi- 
Detached HUUSE on two floors. Large dining-room, three windows; drawing- 
room, five bedrooms, and bath-room; small shaded Garden; Conservatory. In 
good repair. Rent, £65.—Apply, SQUIRE and NEWTON, 8 High Street. 








ROFESSORSHIP of MODERN LITERATURE and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 
ViCTORIA UNIVERSITY.—Candidates for the Chair are requested to send in 
applications (with testimonials) on or before October 5th. Residence to com- 
mence in January, 1890. Endowment, £375 with two-thirds of fees.—For par- 
ticular, apply to REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool. 


LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large swimming-bath. Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 











GOOD MORNING! 


HAVE YOU USED 


PEARS’ SOAP ? 


NEW AUTUMN DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





USE 
ra F's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Half-Page .... 
Quarter-Page...... 
Narrow Column ... 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvTsIpE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 









For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom Prices. 


Ladics should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
TuE MILLs, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Celebrated 
Crocs-Warp Serges and Gold Medal Merinoes and 
Cashmeres. 











pee bee 4. OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
Beaufort Buildings, 


London Offices, 4 Strand, 


London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tuz Great 


Half-Column........... a blood is the life, — on Ang wy 

irO, A, Car .D. —* C pba our health as well as our existence depends. 
Sir 0, cugees, ery pe = tee never tasted | Quarter-Column .........eceeceeeee 017 Pills thoroughly cleanse the vital fluid from all con- 
—_ ‘ ComPANIES— teminations, and by that means strengthen and 
S$ PECTACLE S Outside Page........... 0 invigorate the whole system, healthily stimulate 
° Inside Page ........ssssseeessseeeeeeee 0 sluggish organs, repress over-excited action, and 


establish order of circulation and secretion through- 





one acles unsuited to the Sight frequently canze 
ness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch, 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


out every part of the body. The balsamic nature of 
Holloway’s Pills exercises marvellous power in giving 
tone to debilitated and nervousconstitutions. These 
Pills dislodge all obstructions, both in the bowels 
and elsewhere, and are, on that account, much sought 
after for promoting regularity of action in young 
females and delicate persons who are naturally weak, 
or have from some cause become s0, 
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cna 
NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 
WoW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





MY LORD OTHELLO. By 


ny CRESSWELL, Author of ‘‘A Modern 
er Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &. 3 vols. 


GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, 


Autbor of ‘Iu the Old Palazzo,” ‘* Driven Before 
the Storm,” &2. 3 vols. 


The FREAKS of LADY 


FORTUNE. By May CROMMELIN, Author of 
“Queenie,” “ Orange Lily,” &c. 2 vols. 


The TREE of KNOWLEDGE. 


By G. M. Roxins, Author of ‘‘ Keep My Secret,” 
«A False Position,” &c. 3 vols, 


BOTH of THIS PARISH. By 


ArcrrNon Gissina, Author of ‘Joy Cometh in 
the Morning.” 2 vols. 


A CROOKED PATH. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “‘ The Wooing o’t,” 
&e, 3vols. Second Edition. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, 63., cloth lettered. 


PRAENOMINA;; or, the Etymology of 


the Principal Christian Names of Great Britain 
and Ireland, By Dr. CHarnock, F.S.A. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 

Ww, 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 








TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO,—ESTABLISHED 1825, 

Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Assurances in Force ............s0066 £21,000,000 
Bonuses Declared ..  4590,000 
Accumulated Funds .. 7 
CIS FD a ccncccnseccsccasavessnsccsnes 000, 

Policies effected before November 15th next will 

rank for two years’ bonus at next valuation in 1890. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,8.W. 

UNION BANK 


a 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











of 


Paid-up Capitul .s.sccssscecessesseseee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fang... .cccccccocercscccccescoees + 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

@ ne glia REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, 





IRKBECEK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 


Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent, 
per annum. 
Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, : 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 
Actuary. 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
128 pp., Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS OF No. 4 For OCTOBER. 
CHURCHMEN AND THE MAKING OF THE NEXT PARLIA- 
MENT. By the Rev. T. Moore, M.A 
TuE SIGN OF THE CROSS REGARDED AS A PROFESSION 
OF CHRISTIAN FaltH. By Pére Hyacinthe Loyson. 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE. (Illustrated.) By H. J. 
Hardy, M.A. 
THE RE.ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ANGLICAN RELIGIOUS 
OrpER. By the Rev. C. H. Sharpe. 
Tue DeMOcRATIC METHOD IN MODERN FRENCH ART. 
By Rose Kingsley. 
THE INHABITANTS OF East LONDON. 
Gregory. 
Tue Pusiic Worssir Act or 1874 AND ITs RESULTS. 
—Part II. By Judge Homersham Cox. 
FATHER DAMIEN AND THE “ MEMORIAL” Funp, By 
the Rev. M. M. Ben-Oliel. 
8. AvGUSTINE’S VisIT TO A MoperN Cuurce. A 
Short Story. By the Rev. W.S. Lach Szyrma, M.A. 
Tue BisHor’s BiBLeE. By D, Christie Murray and 
H, Herman. 
Boy. (Iilustrated.) (Concluded.) By Helen Milman. 
Lay and Clerical Conference:,—Sermon Outlines for 
October.—Instructions on the Creed.—Biblical 
Questions for Competition.— Notes on Current 
Events.— Reviews and Correspondence, &c. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, and CO., London. 


By Canon 





PARIS EXHIBITION.—The FRENCH 
DICTIONARY for TOURISTS: 
BELLOWS’ POCKET FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 32mo, with 4 Maps, roan 
tuck, 10s. 6d.; morocco, 123, 6d. ‘* Complete.”— 
Times. “Without a rival.’”—Spectator, “The 
most portable.’’—Scotsman. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
Paris: Ernest LERovx, 28 Rue Bonaparte. 
And all Booksellers, 


Now ready, 
SIXTH EDITION, price, in cloth, 6s. 
(To Fellows, 4s.) 


INTS to TRAVELLERS. Edited 
for the Council of the Royal Geographical 

Society by Captain W. J. L. WHarton, R.N., F.R.S., 

and Doveias W. FRESHFIELD, M.A. 

ConTENTS. 

PRELIMINARY Hints. Douglas W, Freshfield, M.A. 

Hints on OvtFit. Douglas W. Freshfield, M.A., 

E. Whymper, J. Thomson, H. H. Johnston, J. Coles, 

and others. 

MeEpicaL Hints. G. E. Dobson, M.A., M.B., F.R.S. 

SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMICALOBSERVATIONS. John 

Coles, F.R.A.S. 

Puorocrapnuy. W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.C.S , A.C. 

METEOROLOGY AND CuimaTE. H. F. Blanford, F.R.S. 

Geotoey. W T. Blanford, F.R.S. 

Natura History. H. W. Bates, F.R.S. 

AntTHROPOLOGY. E. B. Tylor, D.U.L., F.R.S. 

InpuUsTRY anpD CommERCE. J. 8. Keltie. 

London: Tue RoyaL GrocrapuicaL Society, 1 

Savile Row, W. ; and at all Booksellers. 





NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “ JOHN HERRING.” 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


Slag PENNYCOMEQUICKS. By S. 
BarinG-Goutp, Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,” “Court 

Royal,” &c. 

London: Spencer Buackett and Hartam, 35 St. 

Bride Street. 


Now ready, Fifty-Seventh Edition, price 2s. 


HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
EDGE. By ‘A Lapy.” The Original 

—— Edition, brought down to the Present 

ime. 

London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


HE BUILDER of September 21st 
contains Illustrations of St. Peter’s (R.C ) 
College, Glasgow ; Museum, Baroda ; New Ceiling, 
Drury Lane Theatre; Sketches of Canterbury 
Cathedral’; &c. Also Articles on the Forth and Clyde 
Ship Canal; Railway Carriages at Paris Exhibition ; 
&e., &e. 4d. (by post 4}3d.), at all Bookstalls, of all 
Newsmen, and at the Office, 46 Catherine street, 
London, W.C. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ ~ 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s, 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fre. 


GOLD MEDAL, 








JOHN MUNRO, &ccretary. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


Professor MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 
- ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Dickson. The Popular Edition, in 

4 vols. crown 8vo, 463, 6d. 


The ROMAN PROVINCES: being the 
History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. B: 
Professor MommMseEN. Translated by Rev. P. Ww. 
Dickson. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor Max Duncker. 
By Evetyn Apnott, M.A., LL.D. In 6 vols. 
demy 8ro. Each Volume can be obtained 
separately, 21s, 


The HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, Fourteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. Sterpuens. The 
Popular Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Index 
and Portrait, 6s. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS 
of CANTERBURY. By Watter FarquHar 
Hook. 12 vols. on 8vo, £9. Each separately 
(with exception of III, [reprinting], [V., VI., and 
VIL.), 15s, 


The LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 
SCOTS. From the French of M. Mignet. By 
ANDREW ScOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 63, 


The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. Guizot. By ANDREW 
Scostzs. Crown 8yvo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE, Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. In 9 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, £4 14s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French 
of M. Turers. By FREDERICK SHOBERL, With 
= = Engravings and Portraits, 5 vols. demy 
vo, 36s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION- 


By the AUTHOR of “DR. EDITH ROMNEY.” 
HER OWN COUNSEL, By the 


Author of “‘ An Old Man’s Favour,” &. In 3 
vols, crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DAUGHTER of the 
PEOPLE.” 
DIANA. By Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. 


May), Author of “ Godfrey Helstone,” &. In 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 


“ Miss Craik can always be counted upon to write 
a pleasant domestic story marked by pretty sentiment 
and excellent taste, and not without a certain quiet. 
humour,”—St, James’s Gazette. 


Now ready. 


IRISH COUSIN. By Geilles 


HeErR1NG and Martin Ross. In 2 vuis. crown 8vo. 


An 


“One of the best Irish novels of the generation ..... 
The book is brimful of humour, which emerges even 
in some of the most tragic situations. As a picture 
of ramshackle Irish provincial society it is inimitable 
...eeAt bag the adaitional merit of being absolutely 
unpolitical...... A charming and brilliant novel.”— 
Observer. 


By the AUTHOR of “WORTH WAITING FOR.” 
The SCOTS of BESTMINSTER. By 


J. MasTERMAN, Author of “ A Fatal Error,” &. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. » 
“ Exciting and well told.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


“This novel is one of the best of the season.”— 
Athenzum, 





By the AUTHOR of “ COUNTESS IRENE.” 
ROBERT LEEMAN’S DAUGHTERS. 


By J. Focerty. In 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 





Publi. hevs in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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NEW NOVEL. 





On September 26th, at all Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE COUNTY: A Story of Social Life. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S 
WORKS. 


To be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut 
edges, price 1s 6d. per vol. 


“WIVES and DAUGHTERS,” 
Will be ready on September 26th. 


Vol. I., 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


On September 26th, royal 8yo, price 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled 
edges, 20s, 


Vol. XX. (FORREST-GARNER), of the 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Vol, XXI, will be published on December 237d, and the subsequent Volumes 
at intervals of Three Months. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Mrs. KENDAL’S REMINISCENCES. 


NOW READY. 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS. 
By Mrs. KENDAL. 


Part I., TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 


See MURRAY’S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
and at all Railway Stalls. 





KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Twelfth Edition, to a great extent rewritten, with 590 Illustrations, post 8vo, 
price 14s. 

KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. 

Edited by W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. 

Bartholomew’s Hospital; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. 

Lond., Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MRS. GREENOUGH’S POEMS. 


MARY MAGDALENE, and other Poems. 


By Mrs, Ricuarp GREENovGH. Crown 8vo, 2s, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





IK IRKBY MALHAM SERMONS. By Rev. T. C. HEeNtEy, 
Vicar of Kirkby Malhamdale, Yorks. With an Introductory Chapter on 
the Historic Church of Kirkby Malham. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 53. 
London :—Simmprins, MarsHatt and Co, Skipton: EpmMoNnpDsoN and Co., 


High Street. 
; ime OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
For the SESSION, 1889-90. 


MacMILLAN and Co., London; J. E. Cornisu, Manchester. 


PST A Paes and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s, 44d. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—CGATALOGUES sent on application, 








eae 


WORKS BY J. M. BARRIE. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 63. 


1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
By J. M. BARRIE (Gavin Oattvy). 

Mrs, OxrpHAnt, in Blackwood’s Magazine, says :—" We follow th 
of their life with an interest which the most sensational drama cond ely record 
We feel that something like extravagance seems to steal into the words pass, 
which we describe this book, which is so quiet, so unsensational, preten ait 
little. But no book could be more deeply instinct with the poetry of real feelin “4 
in which no fiction is, though it requires something which can only be called 
genius to reveal it to oo —_ sie ed 

Times.—* Some of these chapters are gems of their kind, and wed 
to award the palm to the humorous or the pathetic i, eee 
strained pathos is a rarer product of the:e days than humour, and we hardly ~ 
sire to read anything better in that line than the chapter called ‘ The Last Night.’ ” 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


Spectator.— We have thought it positively our duty to call attenti 
length to this book, because in its fidelity to truth, its humour, ane vivid 
interest, it is a complete and a welcome contrast to the paltry ‘duds’ which are 
nowadays printed by the dozen as pictures of humble and religious life in Scotland,” 
Academy.—‘ This is not only the best book dealing exclusively with Scotch 
humble life, but the only book of the kind deserving to be classed as literatura 
that has been published for at least a quarter of a century.” ‘ 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


’ 
3. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 
A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. 
Atheneuwm.—* A story which no lover of Scotland will read without being 
rewarded.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ The best one volume novel of the year.” 
Saturday Review.—"* From one end to the other the story is bright, cheerful 
amusing—barring the idyllic prologue, which is pathetic as well as humourous,” 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


"Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER, 1889. 


CONTENTS. 


Witnin SounpD OF THE SHOUTINGWATERS.—" IN THE VALLEY,” page 442, Drawn 
by Howard Pyle. Froutispiece. 

How I Crossep Masar Lanp, With Illustrations from Photographs. Joseph 
Thomson. 

Tue Last GrustrnrAni. Edith Wharton. 

THE MAsTrR OF BALLANTRAE.—XII,_ (Begun in November, 1888—concluded.) 
Illustration by Wm. Hole, Robert Louis Stevenson. 

ELEcTRICITY IN WAR.— 

1, In Navat Warrare. W.S. Hughes, Lt. U.S. Navy. 

2. In Lanp WarFAreE. John Millis, First Lt. Corps of Engineers, U.S.A. 
With Illustrations by M. J. Burns, J. O. Davidson, V. Perard, E, E. Thompson, 
and from Photographs, 

Sona. Duncan Campbell Scott. 

In THE VALLEY.—Chaps, 4-7. (Begun in September—to be continued.) LIllustra- 
tions by Howard Pyle. Harold Frederic. 

A SuMMER IN IcELAND. With Illustrations. Charles Sprague Smith. 

THE Common Roaps. N.S. Shaler, 

THE MINIATURE. William McKendree Bangs. 

Tue Lire oF BeNveNnvtTO CELLINI. With Illustrations. Edward J, Lowell. 

Jacon’s Fautts. Francis Doveridge. 

Looxineg On. Edward §, Martin. 

A ScaTTERING SHOT AT SOME RvuRALITIES. Donald G. Mitchell. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6, 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


oLD PA oe Si 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 
Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, 





FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 


T HE AUT OCUxX Ps COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ss ove ons £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 4, ue ete ene 12,000,000 





1848, 
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Messrs. WARD, LOCK and CO. have the 
pleasure to announce that an entirely New 
Edition of “ HAYDN’S DICTIONARY 
of DATES” will be published on Monday 
newt, September 23rd. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 
Containing 1,068 Pages, 10,000 Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts. 


Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with New and Important Matter, and 
thoroughly brought down to the Present Year. 


Medium 8v0, cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s, ; full or tree calf, 31s. 61, 


HAYDN’S 


DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
ACOMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 


CoMPRISING 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medizval, and 
Modern; Nations and their Governments, Laws, 
Institutions, Manners, and Customs; the 
Origin, Development, and Progress of 
Arts, Sciences, Laws, and Learning ; 


The Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic 
Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 


With Especial Reference to the History and Achievements of 
the British Empire. 


CONTAINING 


THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
TO THE AUTUMN OF 1889. 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Cor.Mem.Hist.Soc. New York, &c. 


ESPECIAL FEATURES of the NINETEENTH EDITION. 


Beyond the fact that the whole work has been thoroughly revised and corrected, 
this Nineteenth Edition has the advantage over its predecessors in containing the 
history of tke past four years, the principal events being chronicled under the 
heads of the different countries, and the more important of them described in 
separate articles. These events inclade the particulars of the Conquest of Upper 
Burmah by England; the Bulgarian War with Servia, with the deposition of 
Prince Alexander, his abdication, and the election of Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg ; 
the events inthe French Republic, including an ascou t of the Wilson Scandal, 
the resignation of President Grévy, and the election and rule of President 
Carnot; the career of Geueral Boulanger, with his indictment and condemna- 
tion; the Centenary Exhibition, particulars of the Orleans Family, &. ; the 
visit of the Shah of Persia to Evrope, &¢.; Zanzibar and the German War ; 
Changes in the Transvaal, and the Uganda Revolution, the Revolution in 
Roumelia, and the troubles in Crete ; the death and funeral of Emperor William 
I., and the decease of Emperor Frederick III, of Germany; the Samoan Con- 
ference in Berlin, &c, 


The AFFAIRS of the BRITISH EMPIRE 


have received especial attention, and have naturally been treated more at large 
than those of foreignecountries. The political events under the Gladstone and 
Salisbury Administrations, including the great question of the Unionists and 
Separatists or Home-rulers, the Local Government Act, and the Sugar Bounties 
Question, &c. The Ecclesiastical Questions, such as the proceedings against the 
Bishop of Lincoln, the case of the Reredos in St. Paul’s Cathedral, the new 
Bishoprics, &c. The social, commercial, and philanthropic questions and pro- 
ceedings, such as the Sweating System Inquiry, Technical Education, the great 
Popular Institutes for Education and Culture, such as the Polytechnic, the 
People’s Palace, &c.; the Tower Bridge and the Manchester Ship Canal; the 
extension and progress of commercial enterprise, the various National Exhibi- 
tions held in London; the Jubilee year and its doings; all these and various 
other subjects have been chronicled, elucidated, and explained in this new 
edition, and many small articles have been inserted relating to topies likely to 
arise in general conversation, though not falling strictly under any of the heads 
enumerated above. By this means the general usefulness and interest of the 
book have been increased, for it will be found to contain information for everybody. 


The Times says :—‘‘‘ Haypn’s Dictionary or Datss’ is the most universal 
Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the Haglish 
Language,” 





Specimen Page and Prospectus post.free on application. 


London: WARD, LOOK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E,C, 


MACMILLAN AND C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, SECOND EDITION. 
DARWINISM. An Exposition of the 


Theory of Natural Selection, with some of its Applications y 
Russet Watiace, LL.D., F.L.S_, &e., Author of Phe Maloy Archipebaan® 
“*Pbhe Geographical Distribution of Animals,” “ Island Lite,” &e. With 
Portrait and Map, Crown 8vo, 9s, , i 
The Times says:—“‘ Mr. Wallace has written what may be accepted as - 
book of Darwinism...... No more perfect or more readable eee stay. ag ache 
as Darwin left it exists than is contained in this volume by one who, more than 
any one else, is in a position to place himself inside of the whole subject.” , 


NEW NOVELS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


SANT’ ILARIO. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “ With the Immortals,” ‘‘ Greifenstein,” “ Paul Patoff,” ‘* Mr. 
Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” ‘* Marzio’s Crucifix,” &e. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
By W. Clark Russell, 








MAROONED. 


Author of ‘‘ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
By BRET HARTE, 


HERITAGE of DEDLOW MARSH. By 


Bret Harte, Author of ‘‘Cressy.”’ 2 vols. Globe 8yo, 12s. [Next week. 


SKETCHES of RURAL LIFE: Poems. By 


Francis Lucas, Globe 8vo, 5s, 
The Scots Observer says :—*‘ Mr. Lucas has touched his verses with a fresh and 
pleasant feeling of rural England...... It is a pleasure to be afield with him...... 
Mr. Lucas’s material is most excellent.” 


NEW and THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 


A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. With a Rationale of its Offices. By the Rev. Francis 
M.A. Kighteonth Edition, Crown 8vo, 103. 6d.” a 


FATHER DAMIEN. A Journey from 


Cashmere to his Home in Hawaii, By Epwarp C.irrorp, With Portrait, Crown 


8yvo, 23. 6d. 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 


LESSONS of HOPE: Readings from the 


Works of Frederick Denison Manrice. Selected by the Rev. J. LLEWELYN 
Davies, M.A. Orown 8ve, 52. 

The Saturdiy Revicw says :—‘‘ The result is a body of extracts, each of which is 
truly self-contained, and the whole thoroughly representative of the writer’s 
theology. To attain this end skill and sympathy were demanded, and Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies exhibits both qualifications.” 

UNIFORM EDITION OF 


The WORKS of THOMAS HUGHES. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth extra, in Monthly Volumes, from October, 1889, price 
3s. 6d. each. With Illustrations, 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. | Oct, | The SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE 
TOM BROWN at OXFORD. {| Nov. | And The ASHEN FAGGOT, [ Dec. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 


The NOVELS of F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, Monthly from October, 1889, price 3s. 6d. each. 
MR. ISAACS. With Portrait. [Ovt. A TALE of a LONELY PARISH. 


? 





DR. CLAUDIUS. | Nov. [ March, 
A ROMAN SINGER. | Dec. PAUL PATOFF, Apvil. 
ZOROASTER,. Jan. | WI?H the IMMORTALS, May. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. | Feb. | GREIFENSLELN, June. 


A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


The NOVELS of CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


In Medium 8vo, paper covers, Monthly from October 1889, price 64. each. 


1. WESTWARD HO! (Oct. 4, ALTON LOCKE. [Jan. 
2, HYPATIA, To 5. TWO YEARS AGO, Feb, 
3. YEAST. Dec. 6. HEREWARD the WAKE, t Merch, 


The English Kllusteated HMagusine, 


The Volume consists of upwards of 900 closely printed pages, and contains nearly 
500 Illustrations, of various sizes, bound in extra cloth, coloured edges, price 8s. 
Among the Chief Contents of the Volume are the following Complete Stories 

i and Serials :— 
Sant’ Ilario. By F. Marton CRAWFORD. 
The House of the Wolf. By Stantey J. WeyMAN. 
Glimpses of Old English Homes. By ExizasetH BALcH. 
How the ‘“‘Crayture” got on the Strength: and other 
Studies. By ARCHIBALD FoRBEs. 
La Belle Americaine. By W. E. Norris. 
Success. By KaTHARINE 8S. Macquorp. 
One Night.—The Better Man. By ArtHur PATERSON. 
Jenny Harlowe. By W. CLark RvussELL. 
And Shorter Essays, Poems, and Papers by 

A. C. SWINBURNE. | H. SAVILE CLARK. 

GRANT ALLEN: |  W.TRUSCOT?. 

OSCAR WILDE. | 5. E. PRINCE 

J. E. HODGSON, R.A. 

R. J. BLOMFIELD. | 
| DEWEY BATES. 
| LOUIS DAVIS. 


CHARLES DICKENS, Jun. 

Hon, LEWIS WINGFIELD, 

THEODORE CHILD. | W. WALLIS, F.S.A. 

LADY LINDSAY. ‘ And other Writers. 

The Iilustrations include Examples by the followmg Artists :— 
GERARD DOW, JOHN HOPPNER, R.A., HENRY RYLAND, Sir JOSHUA 

REYNOLDS, A. D. McCOKMICK, C. K. PERUGINI, W. PADGETT, G. MOR- 
TON, W.B. GARDNER, HARLOWE, W. J. HENNESSY, H. RAILTON, HUGH 
THOMSON, ZOFFANY, ROMNEY, G. SCHARF, HOLBEIN, H. JOHNSON, H. 
PENNINGTON, R. J. BLOMFIELD, T. C. FARRER, MARGERY MAY, G. L. 
SEYMOUR, J. K. HODGSON, R.A., LOUIS DAVIS, DEWEY BATES, H. 
OAKLEY, and others. 
ANEW VOLUME of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE begins with the October Number, the First Numberof a New Series. 
Single Numbers 64.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including Double Numter, 
6s, 6d.; or if by post, 8s, 6d. 





And of all Booksellers, 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR A PROSPECTUS 
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SOME OF MESSRS. 
CASSELL §. ‘COMPANYS NEW § FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 








Now ready, price 5s. 
MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE 
The Rivers of Great Britain: 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL.—RIVERS OF THE EAST COAST. 


With numerous highly finished Engravings. 
Royal 4to, 384 pp., cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Etching as Frontispiece, 42s. 


STAR-LAND. Being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of the 
——. Pm bef soe then. o_o BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Author of “The Story of the Heavens,” &¢, 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI as DESIGNER and WRITER. Notes by 


WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Including a Prose Paraphrase of ‘‘The House of Life.” 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of HENRY RICHARD, M.P. By Charles 8. Miall. With Portrait, 


ee 

















NEW WORK by “Q.” 


The SPLENDID SPUR. Being Memories of the Adventures of Mr. 


JOHN MARVEL, a Servant of his late Majesty, King Charles I., in the years 1642-43, Written by HIMSELF. Edited in Modern English by “Q,”’ Author 
of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. An entirely New Work, containing 


True Stories of Stirring Adventure in all Lands. The Yearly Volume contains 768 pp., extra crown 4to, with several hundred Original Illustrations. C!oth, 93. 








COMPLETION OF 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. By C. A. Fyffe, M.A., Fellow of 


University College, Oxford. 
Vol. I., from 1792 to 1814. Vol. II., from 1814 to 1848, Vol. III., from 1848 to 1878. Price 12s. each. 





Now issuing in Monthly Divisional Volumas, bound in cloth, 103. 6d. each ; ~_ in a Volumes, Bi-Monthly, bound in half-morocco, 21s, each; or in half-russia, 
s. each, 


The ENCYCLOPASDIC DICTIONARY. A New and Exhaustive Work of 


Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a full Account of their Meanings, Origin, and Use. Illustrated. Complete in 14 vois., cloth, 
10s. 6d. each; or 7 vols., half-morocco, 21s. each ; or half-russia, 25s. each. 


CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. With New Text, New 


Illustrations, New Coloured Plates, New Maps in Colours, New Size, New Type. Vols. I. and II., 53. each, 


“COME, YE CHILDREN.” Sunday Stories for Young People. By the 


Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. Illustrated, 5s, 


A PRIMER of SCULPTURE. By E. Roscoe Mullins. With Illustrations, 
' CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New Edition. Profusely Illus- 


trated with New and Original Drawings, specially Executed for this Edition by Leading Artists. The Text carefully Revised throughout. Set in New 
Type. Vol. III., price 9s. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSEHOLD. A Valuable and Practical 


Work on every Department of Household Management. With numerous Illustrations. Vol. I., 5s. 




















A HANDBOOK for the NURSING of SICK CHILDREN. With a few 


Hints on their Management. By OATHERINE J. WOOD. 2s. 6d. 


POLLY: a New-Fashioned Girl. By L. T. Meade. With 8 Full-Page 


Illustrations by M, E. Edwards. 3s, 6d. 
A Copy of CASSELL and COMPANY’S LIST of NEW BOOKS sent post-free on application. 


NEW SERIALS. 
On September 26th will be published Part L.fready September 26th, price 7d., of 
Part I, price 1s, of THE ILLUSTRATED SERIAL EDITION OF 
THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY,| THE HOLY LAND AND THE BIBLE. 
with Cabinet-size Photographs of Eminent Men and By the Rev. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
Women of the Day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. | With Illustrations from On1atnat Drawrnas by Henry A. Harper. 


and D. Downry, Photographers to the Queen, with | The designs for the Illustrations have been executed by Mr. 
. : : Henry A. Harper, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, who went 
accompanying Biographical Sketches. out to the East and spent several years in preparing the drawings, 


Part I. will contain Portraits of the DUKE and DUCHESS = — a artistic representations of the places and things 


of FIFE, the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, and| #,* with Part I. will be issued a Large Map in Colours of 
SARAH BERNHARDT. the Holy Land. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 























Loxpon: Printed by Jonny OamPsxxt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 21st, 1889, 
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